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ABSTRACT 

Participants in this conference urged that 
arrangements be made for collecting and preserving information about 
participants, personnel, and organizations involved in the Follow 
Through Program, and for conducting long-term review studies of the 
program. Papers presented at the conference were: (1) "A Brief 
History" (Robert L. Egbert and Marijane E. England), which presents a 
history of project Head Start and of the four phases of the Follow 
Through Program between 1967 and 1991 (contains 104 references) ; (2) 
"Follow Through Graduates Today" (Garry L. McDaniels), which 
discusses the value of conducting a follow-up study of the program's 
graduates; (3) "Lessons Learned" (Russell Gersten and Wesley Becker), 
which discusses issues relevant to educational change (contains 27 
references); (4) "Implications for Teaching" (Mary M. Kennedy), which 
examines the implications of educational models in the Follow Through 
Program for teacher learning and education and for children's lives, 
and the problem of drawing inferences from follow-up studies; (5) 
"Follow-Up of Follow Through: What Use for Policy?" (Richard F. 
Elmore), which focuses on problems associated with follow-up studies 
of planned intervention programs, and on the relationship of a 
follow-up study to policy; (6) "Potential Benefits of Longitudinal 
Studies in Education" (Herbert J. Walberg) , which relates findings of 
studies on the influences of educational and psychological 
environments on children's learning and development (contains 59 
references); (7) "Strategies for Subject Identification, Location, 
and Interviewing" (Sherri Oden) , which proposes strategies to be used 
in follow-up studies of the Follow Through program; and (8) 
"Recommendations" (Robert Egbert, Edgar Epps, and Garry McDaniels), 
which proposes that the Department of Education conduct a long-term 
review of the Follow Through Program (contains 25 references). 
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Foreword 



Our Nation is at risk. Our once unchallenged, preeminence in com- 
merce, industry, science, and technological innovation is being over- 
taken by competitors throughout the world. This report is concerned 
with only one of the many causes and dimensions of the problem, but 
it is the one that undergirds American prosperity, security, and civil- 
ity. We report to the American people that while we can take justifi- 
able pride in what our schools and colleges have historically accom- 
plished and contributed to the United States and the well-being of its 
people, the educational foundations of our society are presently being 
eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very future as 
a Nation and a people. What was unimaginable a generation ago has 
begun to occur — others are matching and surpassing our educational 
attainments. 

— A Nation At Risk 
U.S. Commission on Excellence in Education 

1983 
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By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to 

learn. 

By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent 

By the year 2000, American students will leave grades four, eight, 
and twelve having demonstrated competency in challenging subject 
matter including English, mathematics, science, history, and geogra- 
phy; and every school in America will ensure that all students learn to 
use their minds well so they may be prepared for responsible citizen- 
ship, further learning, and productive employment in our modem 
economy. 

By the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the world in science 
and mathematics achievement. 

By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will pos- 
sess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

By the year 2000, every school in America will be free of drugs and 
violence and will offer a disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

— National Educational Goals 
U.S. Department of Education 
July, 1990 

The language of A Nation At Risk clearly prefigured the goals that were agreed to In 
the President’s Education Summit. Nevertheless, In the seven years between 1983 
when A Nation At Risk was published and 1990 when the President’s Education 
Summit agreed on the six goals for American education, we made little progress in 
any of the areas represented by the goals. 

• Head Start can accommodate, for even one year, fewer them 50 percent of 
those children most in need of preschool education. 

• Scores on the NAEP and other tests have improved only slightly. 

• Dropout rates in many urban schools are 50 percent or higher. 

• Teenage pregnancy and drug usage rates remain high. 

• Delinquency and crime rates among youth and young adults have changed 
little. 

There is a growing sense of crisis over the apparent inability of our education and 
economic systems to compete internationally. The U. S. Department of Education is 
sounding the alarm and developing a vision that will help turn things around. The 
President and governors established the national goals for education and the 
Department launched AMERICA 2000 to ensure that the goals are achieved. 

As a part of developing a vision for the future, the Department is looking at exem- 
plary programs from the past. The idea is to see what can be learned to help better 
inform the planners in creating the most effective strategy for future educational 
change. One program currently under study is Follow Through. This small program 
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has been around for nearly 25 years and Is a successful example of what can be 
done to encourage educational change at the local level. Part of the “War on Pov- 
erty," it is one only a few programs that have survived. Along with the much larger 
and better-known Head Start and Chapter 1 programs. Follow Through fills a void 
between the two. The one place in our education system where most at-risk chil- 
dren seem to fall through the cracks is during the transition from Head Start into 
the early elementary grades. The Department’s Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) is examining this program to see if there are promising avenues 
for future research and policy development. 

Some areas of current, intense national interest where Follow Through might help 
to inform planning and policy include the following: 

• The President plans to serve all eligible Head Start children within the next few 
years: With more Head Start graduates entering schools in the future, it will be 
even more important to ensure that gains are not lost. Follow Through exists 
primarily to help make the transition from Head Start into the early elementary 
grades as smooth and successful as possible for children at-risk of failure in 
school and later life. Congress authorized the program in 1967 to “follow 
through" on Head Start preschool children when they entered school. 

• Head Start graduates are exhibiting a serious loss of effects during their transi- 
tion from preschool into the elementary grades: According to R Sargent Shriver, 
director of the Office of Economic Opportunity at the time, “the gains made in 
Head Start are being crushed by the broken promises of first grade." Head Start 
gains are sometimes lost within the first year or two of school. Comprehensive 
Follow Through models have been designed to help ensure that this does not 
happen. These models include both instructional and social service compo- 
nents. By working closely with Head Start and the schools. Follow Through 
maintains and even enhances the gains made by children in Head Start. 

• To counteract the intergenerational transmission of poverty, we must focus 
programs on both the child and the parent It is now clear that to effectively 
counteract the transmission of poverty from one generation to the next, pro- 
grams must focus on both the child and the parent. Research conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Education revealed that of four federal programs studied. 
Follow Through had the most comprehensive and effective parental and com- 
munity involvement components. 

• Chapter 1 (ESEA) is being reauthorized: The multi-billion dollar Chapter 1 
program is up for reauthorization next year. After more them a quarter-century, 
results from this giant program appear equivocal. Furthermore, Chapter 1 does 
not reach down into the early elementary grades and almost never reaches out 
to Head Start. The Follow Through strategy may be one example of how to more 
effectively reach the millions of at-risk children served by Chapter 1. By its 
design Follow Through is a program to prevent problems rather them a remedial 
program that only addresses children’s needs after a problem occurs. 
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• The first National Education Goal is that all children in America will start school 
ready to learn by the year 2000: A key element of Follow Through is to begin build- 
ing bridges from home and preschool into the elementary grades one to two 
years before children are ready to enter school. Program developers learned over 
the course of the last twenty years that schools cannot wait for the at-risk child 
to arrive before taking action to increase their chances for success. It is often 
too late by the time they reach school. 

• The strategy behind AMERICA 2000 involves working with schools to help them 
bring about fundamental change in the way they educate children- to help them 
“break- the-mold”: Follow Through programs operate in much the same way the 
AMERICA 2000 strategy recommends for achieving fundamental school change. 
Though on a much smaller scale. Follow Through has resulted in a revolution 
that affects one child at a time, one teacher at a time, and one school at a time. 
In some instances, it has resulted in system-wide changes that last long after 
program funding disappears. 

• The NASDC competition to create New American Schools-a concept similar to 
Follow Through : President Bush asked businesses to launch a private initiative 
to help jump-start schools across this nation. The result was the New American 
Schools Development Corporation. Its goal is to support the design and estab- 
lishment of new high-performance learning environments that communities 
across the country can use to transform their schools for the next generation of 
American children. The concept is strikingly similar to that of Follow Through 
in that both programs stress parent and community involvement, comprehen- 
sive services, and adaptability to a wide range of sites. 

• The movement toward magnet schools and distinctive schools through site-based 
management: The Follow Through program has provided an opportunity for the 
development of more than 20 distinctive models for enhancing learning, and 
these models are well documented. Because few other tested models exist for 
making elementary schools truly distinctive, districts interested in setting-up a 
system of elementary magnet schools might look to Follow Through for ideas 
and assistance in providing a wide range of options from which to choose. And 
Follow Through’s mandate has always been to implement models with consider- 
able local input and choice making the models an ideal fit into today’s move- 
ment toward site-based management. 

The Follow Through program began in September 1967 with 40 pilot projects in 
response to short-term evaluations that suggested that the gains in Head Start 
were lost during the early elementary years. During the time of its largest funding. 
Follow Through was the most comprehensive, thoroughly planned, family oriented, 
large scale effort made by schools in the United States. The program enrolled as 
many as 84,000 children (1972) in 173 different projects in urban and rural loca- 
tions throughout the United States. At one time, more than 20 colleges and univer- 
sities, regional educational laboratories, research and development centers, and 
other non-profit organizations provided program assistance and teacher training in 
the role of program sponsor to individual projects. 
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Dr. Robert Egbert, director of the program when school started in 1967, left Follow 
Through in 1971, but has maintained an interest in the program and, on several 
occasions, has urged that follow-up studies be conducted. With partial support of a 
grant from the EXXON Foundation, a group of individuals who had been or are 
currently associated with Follow Through came together in Denver in June 1990 to 
explore the possibility of long term follow-up studies. During two days of discus- 
sions, this group encouraged that the effort be continued and provided guidance on 
steps to be taken. 

Subsequent to the Denver meeting, the authors met in late July with Dr. Milton 
Goldberg, Director of Research in the OERI, and with Dr. Ted Sanders, then Under 
Secretary in the Department of Education, and Mr. Nelson Ashline, his assistant. 
From these discussions, the Department of Education decided to convene a small 
conference at which a set of papers would be commissioned, presented, and dis- 
cussed. The conference was held on February 21-22, 1991, in Washington, D. C. 
The papers in this volume are those solicited for presentation at the conference. 

Dr. Milton Goldberg, conducted the conference. Conference participants, in addi- 
tion to the paper authors, included: a) four expert panel members-Dr. Lois-Ellin 
Datta, former director of Head Start evaluation: Dr. Edgar Epps, University of 
Chicago professor of education and frequent expert consultant to Follow Through: 
Dr. Walter Haney, Boston College professor and writer of early histories and analy- 
ses of Follow Through: Dr. Gene Ramp, University of Kansas professor and current 
Follow Through program sponsor: b) two members of the participants in the June 
1990 Denver meeting-Dr. Alice Paul, University of Arizona professor and current 
Follow Through program sponsor, and Mr. Richard Feldman, Bank Street College 
program sponsor: and c) several Department of Education and Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget staff members. 

In two days of presentations and discussions, authors, expert panel members, and 
conference participants were unanimous in urging that arrangements be made for: 

• Collecting and preserving as much primary source information about Follow 
Through participants, personnel, and organizations as is feasible. 

• Conducting a set of long term review studies about Follow Through. 

Although there was not unanimity on exactly what those studies should be, those 
present were in agreement that the original evaluation should not be revisited. That 
is, the focus in the review should not be on a nationwide comparison of graduates 
from the different sponsored programs. Drs. Edgar Epps, Garry McDaniels, and 
Robert Egbert reviewed the papers and discussion and prepared recommendations 
for the OERI. Those recommendations for a Follow Through Review can be found in 
the last article of this book. 

Robert L Egbert 
Eugene A. Ramp 
Maryane E. England 



A Brief History 

Robert L. Egbert 
Marijane E. England 

University of Nebraska 



In the late 1 960s two federal programs — Follow Through and Head 
Start Planned Variation — were launched with high hopes and ambi- 
tious, albeit somewhat conflicting, objectives. Both reflected faith in 
compensatory education — the belief that the lives and success of chil- 
dren from deprived homes could be significantly enhanced if the chil- 
dren were offered special school programs at an early age. 

It is difficult a decade later (1975) to reconstruct the hectic hopeful at- 
mosphere of Washington in the early days of the War on Poverty 
when new programs tumbled out of the White House and the Con- 
gress in rapid succession, and idealistic government officials worked 
frantically to get them started and confidently looked forward to quick 
and visible results. The launching of the Head Start program was 
typical of the spirit of the era. . . . Those eager tojind effective ways 
of improving the life chances of the poor felt that special preschool pro- 
grams for deprived children would give them a head start, compen- 
sate for the vocabulary skills that middle-class children learned at 
home, and enable them to function more effectively as they moved 
through the public schools. 

— Planned Variation in Education 
Alice Rivlin and Michael Timpane 

1975 
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These two partial paragraphs capture something of the circumstances surrounding 
the initiation of the Head Start (1965) and Follow Through (1967) programs. Each 
of these programs was a high visibility undertaking within Lyndon Johnson’s War 
Against Poverty. Head Start has continued to thrive; Follow Through has almost 
disappeared. 

The nineteen-fifties and -sixties were decades of turmoil In the United States. The 
1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown vs The Topeka Board of Education gave the 
civil rights movement a popular legitimacy that it had not enjoyed previously. Six 
years later John F. Kennedy was elected president; his request, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you; ask what you can do for your country" expressed the ideal- 
ism that many felt. During the next ten years, this theme, was expressed repeatedly 
throughout the country. The idealism suggested by the theme led to the March 16, 
1964 initiation of the War Against Poverty which included a number of new pro- 
grams, including Head Start and, two years later. Follow Through — the focus of this 
paper. 



Background: Head Start 

President Kennedy was assassinated on November 22, 1963, but the nation’s ideal- 
ism continued unabated, and a year later the Economic Opportunity Act (PL 88- 
452), a key in the War Against Poverty, was passed by Congress and signed by 
President Johnson. Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) authorized Urban 
and Rural Community Action Programs. Head Start was begun under Section 207 
in Title II of the EOA that allotted funds for Research, Training and Demonstrations. 



Two Conceptual Confusions 

Head Start was plagued almost from the first by two conceptual confusions. These 
confusions also became a part of Follow Through’s heritage. The first confusion was 
whether Head Start was a Community Action Program or a child development pro- 
gram. By authorization and funding source. Head Start was a Community Action 
Program; by intent of those who designed it. Head Start was a child development 
program. That is, it was planned and conducted largely by a combination of early 
childhood educators and health care professionals who, in 1965, were much more 
concerned with the child than they were with the community in which the child 
lived. Thus, they focused the program on the child. 

Despite Head Start’s popularity with the public many of those persons responsible 
for designing and administering community action programs, under which re- 
sources used to support Head Start were appropriated, were critical of it. They 
maintained that Head Start did not provide adequately for community control of its 
projects (e.g.. Levin, 1967) and that funds drained off by Head Start should be used 
for real community action projects, i.e. projects that were controlled by members of 
the target community. In fact, some Head Start projects were legitimate community 
action programs. The Child Development Group of Mississippi (CDGM), for instance, 
was quite successful in its community action functions (Levin, 1967; Greenberg, 
1969), so successful, in fact, that Head Start ultimately funded a competing pro- 
gram, Mississippi Action for Progress (MAP), to satisfy the concerns of the more es- 
tablishment-oriented people of Mississippi. Most of the concerns of the community 
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action group ultimately were accommodated by the formation of Head Start Policy 
Advisory Committees. Eventually “advisory” was dropped from the title. These com- 
mittees controlled what took place in Head Start projects, including hiring of per- 
sonnel, recruiting children into the project, and forming local policies. 

The concern of community action persons became important to the Follow Through 
Program too because it had the same funding source as Head Start. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity insisted that local community action programs have a sign- 
off on all Follow Through projects and that all Follow Through projects have policy 
advisory committees. Like Head Start policy committees in their projects, these 
committees were expected to make important decisions in Follow Through projects. 
Some districts refused to accept Follow Through funding because school boards did 
not want poor parents making decisions. 

The second misunderstanding that created problems for Head Start and that car- 
ried over to Follow Through centered around whether Head Start was a child devel- 
opment program or an early academic program. The intent of those who designed 
the program was clear. Head Start was to be a broadly conceived service program 
that was concerned with the child’s physical health and abilities, emotional and so- 
cial development, self-confidence in future learning efforts, and capacity to relate to 
others — and that Head Start should provide parallel opportunities for the family 
(Davens, June 19, 1968). In fact, the Office of Economic Opportunity formed a 
panel, headed by Robert Cooke, that prepared the following set of goals for Head 
Start. 

• Improving the child’s physical health and physical abilities. 

• Helping the emotional and social development of the child by encouraging 
self-confidence, spontaneity, curiosity and self-discipline. 

• Establishing patterns and expectations of success for the child which will 
create a climate of confidence for his future learning efforts. 

• Increasing the child’s capacity to relate positively to family members and 
others while at the same time strengthening the family’s ability to relate 
positively to the child and his problems. 

• Developing in the child and his family a responsible attitude toward society, 
and fostering constructive opportunities for society to work together with 
the poor in solving their problems. 

• Increasing the sense of dignity and self-worth within the child and his fam- 
ily (Kirschner Associates, Inc., 1970, p. 21). 

Although Head Start was created with this set of goals, it often has been considered 
a program intended primarily to advance children on early measures of academic 
progress. The earlier quotation from Rivlin is an example of this orientation. “Those 
eager to find effective ways of improving the life chances of the poor felt that special 
preschool programs for deprived children would give them a head start, compensate 
for the vocabulary skills that middle-class children learned at home, and enable 
them to function more effectively els they moved through the public schools” (Rivlin 
and Timpane, 1975, p. 3). It was partly the lack of information about the broad pur- 
poses of Head Start, as well as assumptions concerning the predictors of school 
success, that resulted in the study which led to Follow Through being initiated. 
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The Follow Through Decision 

The decision to request a Follow Through program resulted largely from a single re- 
port that was based on beginning- and end-of-kindergarten data for children in four 
schools in New York City (Wolff and Stein, 1966; Wolff and Stein, 1967). The au- 
thors concluded that gains which children made on achievement measures in the 
first summer of Head Start disappeared during the ensuing school year. 

When they first reported their study at the annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in 1966, Wolff and Stein created considerable consternation 
among those who supported Head Start. The enthusiasm which these persons felt 
for preschool programs for children, especially children who were being raised in 
poverty, had been fueled by Head Start’s first summer enrollment. This program 
which had been planned as a relatively modest pilot effort enrolling not more than 
about 100,000 children in the summer of 1965 had brought about a ground swell 
of interest that spread across the country until 560,000 children in almost fifty per- 
cent of the nation’s counties were enrolled (McDavid, Gordon, Grotberg, and Datta, 
1968). Furthermore, Head Start advocates were encouraged in their enthusiasm by 
both consultant reports and the preliminary results from the first studies con- 
ducted on the program. Taken together, the enrollment, consultant reports, and 
first results suggested that Head Start should be expanded and extended. The Wolff 
and Stein findings, on the other hand, created doubts in some persons’ minds 
about the program, especially any expansion of it. 

Two months after Wolff and Stein reported their Head Start findings, Sargent 
Shriver, in his address to the Great Cities Research Council, gave the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity response to that report. Shriver did not criticize the Wolff and 
Stein study for being narrowly conceived, nor did he argue that a lengthened Head 
Start would make permanent the early achievement test gains. Instead, he stated, 
“The readiness and receptivity they (the children) had gained in Head Start has 
been crushed by the broken promises of the first grade." He called for a follow-up of 
Head Start children into the early elementaiy grades. The program for providing 
such follow-up would be called Follow Through (Egbert, 1973). President Johnson 
(1967) in his State of the Union Message and again in his February 8 message on 
Children and Youth, built on Shriver’s recommendation with a formal request for a 
Follow Through program. “Head Start occupies only part of a child’s day and ends 
all too soon. He often returns home to conditions which breed despair. If these 
forces are not to engulf the child and wipe out the gains of Head Start, more is re- 
quired." (p. 37) Beginning with this argument. President Johnson moved forward 
with a request for a Follow Through Program. Thus, Follow Through was begun to 
preserve and build on the gains that children made in Head Start, gains that some 
persons began associating with academic achievement (Egbert, 1973). 



Head Start and Follow Through Authorization 

The early years of school were not mentioned in the initial (1964) version of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, but then neither were preschool programs. Both Head 
Start and Follow Through were authorized for the first time in the 1967 amend- 
ments to the EOA which were passed by Congress and signed by the President in 
December 1967. Head Start and Follow Through became (PL-88-452, Section 
222(a), Paragraphs 1 and 2,1964 as amended through PL 90-222). 
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(1) A program to be known as “Project Head Start" focused upon chil- 
dren who have not reached the age of compulsory school attendance 
which (A) will provide such comprehensive health, nutritional educa- 
tion, social and other services as the director finds will aid the chil- 
dren to attain their full potential and (B) will provide for direct partici- 
pation of the parents of such children in development conduct and 
overall program direction at the local level 

(2) A program to be known as “Follow Through’ focused primarily 
upon children in kindergarten or elementary school who were previ- 
ously enrolled in Head Start or similar programs and designed to pro- 
vide comprehensive services and parent participation activities as de- 
scribed in paragraph ( 1), which the director jinds will aid in the con- 
tinuing development of children to their full potential Funds for such 
programs shall be transferred directly from the director (of OEO) to the 
secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. Financial assistance for 
such projects shall be provided by the secretary on the basis of agree- 
ments reached with the director directly to local educational agencies 
except as otherwise provided by such agreements. 



Follow Through: Phase 1 — 1967 

Long before Follow Through was actually authorized, the staff of the U.S. Office of 
Education (USOE) and the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) began to plan for 
the major operational program scheduled to commence In the fall of 1968. Three 
Important actions were taken. (1) Follow Through was to be administered In the Di- 
vision of Compensatory Education (DCE) within the Bureau of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education (BESE). (2) A Follow Through Advisory Committee with broad rep- 
resentation from early childhood education, the social sciences, and school ad- 
ministration was appointed to make recommendations on program content. (3) 

OEO transferred money to fund a pilot phase of Follow Through — $.3 million in FY 
1967 and $2.5 million in FY 1968 funds (Egbert, 1973). 

The President signed a Delegation of Authority for Follow Through on June 26, 
1967. This delegation authorized the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare — and subsequently the U. S. Office of Education — to administer the Follow 
Through pilot program. At the same time, a Memorandum of Understanding that 
governed the terms of the program administration was concluded by OEO Director 
Sargent Shriver and acting HEW Secretary, Wilbur Cohen (Egbert, 1973). The first 
Follow Through director was approved by both the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the Office of Education (Shriver, Julyl3, 1967; Howe, July 18, 1967). 



Follow Through and Politics 

Early in Follow Through’s history, the political nature of visible government pro- 
grams became apparent. By pre-arrangement, approximately 100 school districts 
were invited to apply for thirty pilot project grants. These projects were intended to 
develop an experiential base for the large scale Follow Through effort anticipated for 
the 1968-69 school year. Most of the invited districts applied. When the thirty win- 
ners were announced, certain key politicians objected to their constituents’ projects 
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not being funded. Notable among these politicians were the congressman from 
Tampa, a senator from Rhode Island, and the mayor of Chicago. Not entirely unex- 
pectedly, the Office of Education decided that funding an additional ten projects 
was possible, and staff members re-considered those projects not funded in the ini- 
tial process. Also not entirely unexpectedly, Tampa, Providence, and Chicago till 
were among the ten new projects selected. Around the Division of Compensatory 
Education, this re-consideration became known as the Tampa Round of selection 
(Egbert, 1981). 

From a financial perspective, this incident was relatively unimportant; experien- 
tially, it was critical. Once again, political expediency had been established as a vi- 
tal feature in all important decisions. 

Although administration of Follow Through was delegated to the United States Of- 
fice of Education (USOE), OEO and Head Start personnel, representing OEO, retained 
a co-equal interest in the program. For example, on August 3, 1967, the Head Start 
director and his assistant met with the director of DCE, his assistant, and the direc- 
tor-designate of Follow Through to establish procedures for selecting Follow 
Through grantees for what was then anticipated to be a program serving up to 
200,000 children in the 1968-69 school year (Herzman, August 3, 1967). The group 
specified more than two pages of details to be observed in the selection process. 
Shortly after this. Head Start appointed a staff person (a one-year Washington Fel- 
low) to serve as liaison with Follow Through. This person monitored the purity of 
Follow Through and Follow Through local projects, particularly as that purity re- 
lated to Head Start/Community Action Agency principles of parent control and 
comprehensive services to children (e.g. Orton, September 30, 1968; Egbert, Octo- 
ber 14, 1968). On numerous later occasions (e.g., September 16 & 17, 1968 and 
November 18 & 27, 1968) senior Head Start personnel participated in planning 
meetings with senior Follow Through personnel staff and OEO made the final deter- 
mination of what was required under the law (Egbert, 1981). For example, the 
twenty percent non-federal share contribution that was required under the EOA, 
Title II presented a serious problem to many school districts. OEO would not con- 
cede that Follow Through had any freedom of interpretation of this requirement 
(Boikess, May 21, 1968). (Non-federal share was a special problem to Follow 
Through schools for they could not count the use of building space as an in-kind 
contribution because it was where the children met anyway. On the other hand, be- 
cause schools usually did not have a preschool program, school building space 
used rent-free by Head Start children could be counted as an in-kind contribution 
to the non-federal share in Head Start projects Egbert, 1981). 



Reduced Budget 

In mid-October 1967 rumblings began within the federal establishment to the effect 
that Follow Through would not be funded at $120 million (Hughes, October 18, 
1967), but it was not until somewhat later that a semi-formal announcement was 
made that the most the program could expect for FY 1969 was $15 million. This 
amount, and others, were debated back and forth throughout the fall (Egbert, De- 
cember 14, 1967). Not until after the first of the year (1968) did it become certain 
that Follow Through would receive any future funding. The amount turned out to 
be $15 million, less the $3.75 million borrowed for pilot projects in 1967-68 
(Egbert, 1981). 
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Follow Through Program: Phase 2 — 1968-1972 

The realization that Follow Through would not have funds for an operational pro- 
gram produced an atmosphere of haste and confusion. Discussions within DHEW, 
OEO and USOE led to the decision that Follow Through should be a program to pro- 
duce information about how to work more effectively with children from low income 
families. Those who were responsible for designing the program response to this 
general decision had to plan a program that would permit producing such informa- 
tion; they also had to consider both the Follow Through legislation and the various 
interest groups, e.g., school districts, community groups, members of Congress, 
and professional groups, that would be concerned with the manner in which any 
large scale expansion of Follow Through was implemented. 

In 1968, when Follow Through funding was reduced, the change from a service pro- 
gram to an experimental program was thought of as a temporary expediency. Notes 
from a Sept. 16-17, 1968 planning meeting that involved the USOE’s Division of 
Compensatory Education Director, Head Start’s Deputy Director, and the BOB 
(OMB) budget examiner responsible for Head Start and Follow Through contain sev- 
eral references to Follow Through becoming a service program (Follow Through 
Conference notes, 1968). The same concept was expressed in a June 19, 1969 
memorandum from the Chief of OEO’s Evaluation Division in RP/E to the Director of 
Follow Through (Evans, 1969) “...the time will soon arrive when some decision is 
going to have to be made about a major expansion of the Follow Through program. 
Indeed, such decisions are already being made." 

From the relative calm of monitoring on-going projects, preparing guidelines, and 
planning a school-year 1968-69 program of reasonably well-defined parameters. 
Follow Through was plunged into the requirement, and the opportunity, of plan- 
ning an experimental program of unknown nature and dimensions. Not only must 
the shape of the program be changed, the expectations of various, quite diverse 
constituent groups had to be acknowledged and dealt with. 



Planned Variation 

In order to provide a structure for projects and for consistency across them, Rich- 
ard Snyder, director of Follow Through’s Research and Evaluation Section, con- 
ceived a program model/program sponsor concept. The strategy of sponsorship re- 
quired that each project (1) select from a set of pre-developed, pre-determined ap- 
proaches the one they would like to adopt and (2) work with the program sponsor 
in the further development and implementation of the approach. The arrangement 
in which sets of local projects would work with program sponsors which they se- 
lected from those approved by Follow Through became known as planned variation 
(Egbert, 1981). 

The planned variation concept was developed during the period from November 
1967 through January 1968 in a series of formal and informal meetings, conversa- 
tions, and telephone calls. Snyder and his assistant, Frieda Denenmark, talked 
with many of the nation’s leading research child psychologists and early childhood 
program development specialists. Based on those discussions they arranged and 
conducted a series of four meetings. 
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The first meeting, December 18-19, 1967, was devoted to a discussion of the 
planned variation and model sponsor concepts. Though agreement was not unani- 
mous, this meeting did serve to confirm the Follow Through staff judgment that the 
program sponsor concept was viable and should be implemented (Egbert, 1981). 

The initial meeting was followed by two meetings of potential Program sponsors on 
January 5 and 6 and January 26 and 27 (Follow Through Meeting Notes, January 
5/6 and January 26/27,1968; Egbert, Jan. 6, 1981). Whereas the December meet- 
ing had been largely limited to theoreticians/researchers, the January meetings 
were devoted to hearing from persons who either were established early childhood 
educators who represented a particular perspective, e.g. Elizabeth Gilkeson from 
Bank Street, William Hull from Educational Development Corporation and Marie 
Hughes from the University of Arizona, or were persons who were developing an ap- 
parently significant, theoretically based, new approach to educating young chil- 
dren. Included in this latter group were such persons as Ira Gordon (University of 
Florida) and Susan Gray (George Peabody College) who used a parent training ap- 
proach and Siegfried Engelmann, (Illinois) Larry Gotkin (NYU) and Don Bushell 
(Kansas) who derived their programs from behavioristic psychology. 

From the presentations at the January 1968 planning meetings, it was obvious that 
despite the growing interest in early childhood education and despite the extensive 
publicity given various new programs, no one was fully prepared to move into the 
primary grades with a completely developed, radically different approach to working 
with young children. For example, the highly publicized Engelmann approach 
(Bereiter & Engelmann, 1966) was partially developed for children’s first educa- 
tional experience — preschool or kindergarten — but not beyond. 

Despite their limitations, a number of approaches seemed to be sufficiently well 
developed and to have a sufficiently secure and supportive institutional base that 
including them in Follow Through was justified. However, it became clear at this 
time that Follow Through sponsors would need to continue their program develop- 
ment efforts at the same time that they were working on implementation strategies 
and helping communities to begin their Follow Through projects. 

The two Januaiy meetings of program sponsors were followed by one on Februaiy 
9-11 during which an attempt was made to achieve working relationships between 
potential sponsors of similar persuasion and to secure some better understanding 
of what might be involved in program sponsorship. Neither effort was markedly 
successful. Because it was obvious that certain sets of approaches (models) were 
derived from common theoretical bases (e.g. Kansas, Illinois [later Oregon], and 
Pittsburgh all had behaviorism as their base) some time was spent in exploring 
whether such groups might form consortia or, at least, common interest groups. 
While common elements were recognized in these discussions, differences also were 
noted. For example, Kansas depended almost entirely on published materials and 
individual reinforcement procedures; Oregon and Pittsburgh produced their own, 
quite different materials, but Oregon utilized extensive small group, direct instruc- 
tion, while Pittsburgh used individual materials and individual progress. Further- 
more, there were strong institutional identifications. As a result, each sponsoring 
institution remained as a separate approach. Analyzing the nature and degree of 
program similarities and differences for the various sponsors became a major task 
in the national evaluation (Egbert, 1981). 
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Follow Through administrators did not view planned variation as a classic experi- 
ment. For example. In describing the program to an external review panel, the Fol- 
low Through director said, “By the time the appropriations bill had been passed, an 
essential agreement had been reached... that Follow Through would be a research 
and development program. Local programs would be funded as previously planned 
(and) an R & D program would be superimposed — an R & D (program) In which there 
would be deliberate variation of program approach, deliberate variation In contrast 
to the sort of variation that normally occurs In a local community when It develops 
its own program" (Egbert, May 14,1970, pp. 2-3). On the other hand, Alice Rivlin, 
who was HEW Deputy Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation at the time 
that planned variation was designed, wrote seven years later, “It was never made 
clear to all concerned that these programs (Head Start Planned Variation and Fol- 
low Through) were planned variation experiments whose primary purpose was to 
try out and evaluate different approaches to early education . . .The shift In objec- 
tives was clear enough at the policymaking level (but it was not) made clear to 
many of the lower-level federal, state, and-local officials within whose gambit Fol- 
low Through was required to operate" (Rivlin and Tlmpane, 1975, pp. 12-13). 



The Sponsor Concept 

The notion of program sponsorship has had different meanings for different people: 
furthermore, the meaning has shifted over time, both for sponsors and for others 
closely associated with Follow Through. 

The simplest definition of program sponsor (approach) Is an instructional model, 
fully developed, completely static, and uniformly implemented. A number of per- 
sons associated with program evaluation, appear to have identified with this defini- 
tion. They appear to consider any program deviation from this definition to be a 
failure and any conceptual deviation to be wrong. They also tend to use the term 
"experiment", attaching it as a modifier either to Follow Through or to planned 
variation (Wisler, et al., 1978; Mosteller, 1975). In fact, by 1970, some of those per- 
sons with OEO responsibility for Follow Through became so disenchanted with Fol- 
low Through’s lack of definition and control that they implemented a controlled ex- 
periment in which there were program models and randomly assigned schools. This 
experiment — performance contracting — met the technical requirements for an ex- 
periment which Follow Through did not, but the only outcome from that effort 
seemed to be that more them one year was required to “Install" and test even math 
and reading models (Office of Economic Opportunity, Februaiy 1, 1972), a fact to 
which Follow Through sponsors gladly would have attested prior to the initiation of 
the Performance Contracting experiment. 

The definition/description of sponsors which operated In Follow Through is that (a) 
the sponsor had developed a promising approach to working with young children, 
(b) the approach had a theoretical basis, (c) the sponsor was willing to work with a 
number of communities in implementing the approach, (d) the sponsor had a sup- 
portive institutional base, and (e) the sponsor accepted mutual accountability with 
the local project for the program’s implementation and success. 

By contrast, in the Performance Contracting experiment, the model did not need to 
describe a theoretical basis nor was there mutual accountability. Instead of mutual 
accountability, there were carefully prescribed separate responsibilities. The school 
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district was responsible to provide the students for a specified number of instruc- 
tional periods and minutes; the contracting firm was responsible to provide in- 
struction leading to achievement gains. The firm was to be paid by OEO in propor- 
tion to test score gains achieved beyond a certain minimum grade level increase 
(General Accounting Office, 1973). 



Status of Follow Through Sponsors in 1 968 

Program sponsors that became associated with Follow Through in 1968 (or in suc- 
ceeding years) were in varying stages of development. They ranged from the Bank 
Street College of Education approach that had been developed and tested over a pe- 
riod of several decades to a number of programs that were still in an early develop- 
mental phase and had scarcely been tried at all with school aged children, e.g. 
those approaches described by Engelmann and Becker, Bushell, Gotkin, Smock, 
and Hodges. However, each one had been written up in the professional literature 
and several had received publicity in the popular press, publicity suggesting an ex- 
citing, highly successful program (e.g. Newsweek January 29, 1968, pp. 47-48; 
Pines, 1966). Something of the tentative nature of the program status for some 
sponsors is evidenced by a quotation from the Engelmann-Becker proposal for par- 
ticipation in Follow Through. “The curriculum focuses on 3 major academic areas — 
language concepts, arithmetic, and reading. Programmed material will be available 
for the reading and perhaps for the language programs by the beginning of the fall 
semester" (Proposal for Bereiter-Engelmann Participation in Project Follow 
Through, undated mimeo p. 1). 

In his proposal, Bushell wrote about tokens given contingently, reinforcing events 
in the classroom, and programmed materials, but he did not describe how these 
would be put together in a Follow Through classroom (Bushell mimeo, undated). 
The reason that he did not describe a detailed program was that one had not been 
completely worked through. The group of behaviorists at The University of Kansas 
(Baer, Wolf, Risley, etc.) had published extensively concerning their work with 
young children and had established a continuing relationship with Head Start. 
Bushell, a new arrival in the group, had demonstrated that motivation and reading 
achievement could be improved through reinforcement techniques. It was because 
of this demonstrated competence in working with what was then a relatively new 
technology that had grown from behavioral psychology, rather than an established 
program, that caused Follow Through to invite The University of Kansas to submit 
a program sponsor proposal. 

The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development (FWLERD) pro- 
posed a program that was a “logical extension of the program that was developed 
for environmentally deprived three- and four-year-old children at the New Nursery 
School in Greeley, Colorado" (Nimnicht FWLERD mimeo, March 6, 1968). The New 
Nursery School was created by Glen Nimnicht, who also was to manage the 
FWLERD Follow Through sponsorship. It was based on the assumption that the 
child’s self-concept, motivation, and learning skills as well as his/her achievement 
would be improved through working with equipment and materials that themselves 
gave feedback of success. 

Clearly none of these three potential model sponsors had a fully developed program 
ready “to install and be evaluated." Instead, each one of them had a well described 
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theoretical base, a partial program and a clear notion of what a full program might 
be, good leadership, and a strong support Institution. Several other groups were at 
a similar stage of development, e.g. those at the University of Florida and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia (Egbert, 1973). 

As indicated above, at the other end of the spectrum from those sponsor ap- 
proaches that had come into being in the mid- 1960s was the approach sponsored 
by the Bank Street College of Education. This approach to the education of elemen- 
tary school children had its roots in Deweyian philosophy and analytic psychology 
and had been developed and refined during half a century of working in its own 
laboratory and in the New York City schools. Bank Street did not propose to do 
anything radically different in Follow Through from what it had already been doing 
(Egbert, 1973). 

Somewhere between Bank Street and the new arrivals to early childhood education 
in its degree of program development was the University of Arizona. Dr. Marie 
Hughes, the initial manager of that sponsorship, had a life long history of work in 
elementary education. In the 1960s she initiated a project with the Ochoa Elemen- 
tary School in Tucson which emphasized language competence and other skills the 
child would need in order to succeed in a changing and technical society. Special 
attention was given to the needs of non-English speaking children. As partial sup- 
port for this project and related activities. Dr. Hughes secured funding as a Center 
in the National Laboratory for Early Childhood Education. From her extensive expe- 
rience in working with elementary school age children and their teachers and her 
specific work at the Ochoa School, Dr. Hughes proposed to Follow Through a new, 
although well-developed, approach to early education (Egbert, 1973). 

Although the proposed program was Follow Through’s primary focus in considering 
a potential sponsor, also of great importance was the sponsor’s ability to work effec- 
tively with a set of local communities in the adaptation and implementation of the 
program. The nature of program development was reasonably well understood; the 
issues involved in local adaptation and implementation were much less well under- 
stood, and there were few precedents in education for such an undertaking. Cer- 
tainly, the traditional teacher education institution/local school district relation- 
ship did not provide very useful guidance. In the teacher education instance the 
teacher was educated in one institution and then employed by another on an indi- 
vidual basis. The teacher education institution had no responsibility for the school 
district’s program, and the school district employed the teacher for his/her per- 
sonal capabilities rather than because of any particular confidence in the institu- 
tion granting the degree. There was no required institutional relationship involved. 
In Follow Through, on the other hand, the sponsor had a strong, continuing com- 
mitment to the nature and success of the district’s program and, hence, to the per- 
formance of the individual teacher. The district was concerned about the sponsor’s 
philosophical base because that base shaped the entire program. It also was con- 
cerned about the sponsor’s ability to deliver its program (Egbert, 1973). 

In order to be effective in transmitting (with appropriate local adaptation) a complex 
educational program, the Follow Through sponsor had to devise a delivery system 
which would both insure that the program’s intent was properly implemented and 
that adequate feedback was provided to assist in making needed specific and ge- 
neric modifications. 
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A number of the original program sponsors clearly understood something of the 
implementation problem. FWLERD (Nimnicht, 1968) described a year-long plan that 
included nine seminars for program assistants — each district was to have one. This 
proposal described a staff of five persons to develop materials and conduct the 
seminars and stated a five year minimum for program implementation in a given 
district. The Universities of Kansas and Pittsburgh described a three stage program 
including orientation, training institutes for supervisory personnel, and four to six 
week visiting internships for teachers and/or supervisory personnel at the Pitts- 
burgh and Kansas developmental schools (Resnick, Bolvin, & Bushell memo, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1968). The Engelmann-Becker group described a three phase teacher 
training program— (1) a six week intensive summer program for all teachers, (2) 
field supervision, with a ratio of one supervisor for twelve teachers, and (3) a dem- 
onstration class that would pilot the materials for the local projects and that would 
be visited by local project teachers, in groups of eight, for one week sessions during 
the first semester. (Bereiter-Engelmann proposal, mlmeo, undated) Marie Hughes 
described a similar approach in a letter to local projects dated March 22, 1968 
(Hughes, 1968). 

Common to all of these proposals were a central staff, pre-startup training, and 
continuing training and feedback. Three of the five described a specific, continuing 
liaison between the sponsor and the local project. Other proposals were reasonably 
parallel, with some sponsors placing relatively greater emphasis on summer work- 
shops, e.g. Bank Street, and others on a continuing sponsor/project liaison. Two of 
them, FWLERD and the University of Arizona, explicitly referred to microteaching as 
one of the techniques to be used. 

A reasonable generalization about the Follow Through sponsors might be that al- 
though their programs were not as fully developed as research reports and the 
popular press implied, their developmental capacity and their willingness to work 
with the tough problems of implementation were promising (Egbert, 1973). 

In the summer of 1968 program sponsors began working with from one to fourteen 
separate projects, with a given sponsor’s projects likely to be scattered across the 
entire countiy, though the projects of some sponsors tended to be concentrated 
more in certain parts of the countiy than did others. More than a dozen institutes 
and workshops ranging from one to six weeks in length were held during that first 
summer. Over the next several years, scores of workshops were held, and thou- 
sands of visits and telephone calls were made to and from local projects. From this 
experience, numerous changes were made both in programs and in delivery sys- 
tems. By the winter of 1970-71 when sponsor reviews were conducted by USOE 
staff, substantial progress had been made by most sponsors in both of these major 
dimensions of their responsibilities. Problems identified seemed to be divided fairly 
evenly between the two (Follow Through Program Review Memoranda, December 
1970 to May 1971). 

Comprehensive descriptions have been published of Follow Through implementa- 
tion processes (Krulee, Hetzner, & McHenry, 1972; USOE, The FT Planned Variation 
Experiment, Vol. Ill; and Elliott, Judd, & Wood, 1975). An anthropological interpre- 
tation was reported by Beers (1976). 
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Community Selection 

In a separate meeting, local, state, and federal education and Office of Economic 
Opportunity representatives decided that: 

1. Communities could be pre-selected to participate in Follow Through, if 
States were involved in the selection. Both USOE and OEO preferred an al- 
ternative in which proposals would have been accepted from all eligible 
communities, i.e., those having full year Head Start or similar “quality pre- 
school program." Follow Through administrators Judged this to be both bur- 
densome and counter productive. The counter productive issue was two- 
fold: (a) The Tampa" round of pilot selection suggested, that if all local dis- 
tricts could submit proposals, the entire selection process could be politi- 
cized, and (b) districts with more resources, i.e., those with more money, 
tend to submit better proposals, thus suggesting that those districts in 
greatest need would be less likely to be chosen. 

2. Communities could be required to choose from a restricted set of program 
approaches, associate with a sponsor, and accept the assistance of the 
sponsor in developing and implementing that approach: 

3. Communities could be required to contribute an amount of Title I money 
equal to 15% of the EOA grant or 10% of the Title I grant, whichever was 
less: and 

4. Communities could be required to involve parents and other community 
members in program planning and operation. 

Although each of these decisions was important to Follow Through and each came 
to be generally accepted, each was an issue of some concern at that time (Follow 
through meeting notes, Dec. 11-12, 1967). 

After this meeting was completed, the process of identifying potential new Follow 
Through communities took place. From approximately 225 school districts nomi- 
nated jointly by state educational agencies and economic opportunity offices and 
reviewed by regional selection panels, 51 new communities, in addition to the forty 

1967- 68 pilot projects, were invited to participate in Follow Through’s program of 
planned variation. Preference was given to communities with high concentrations of 
poverty. Within a given community or district schools with the highest concentra- 
tions of graduates from a Head Start, or comparable preschool program, were se- 
lected (Estes, March 13, 1968). 

Two meetings were held in Kansas City, Missouri, February 20-24 and 25-28, 

1968 — the first for representatives from the pilot projects and the second for repre- 
sentatives from the prospective sites. The meetings were designed to acquaint par- 
ticipants with the new phase of planned variation and for them to select the ap- 
proach they wanted to adopt. Pilot projects from 1967-68 were given the option of 
participating in the new phase or continuing with their original pilot plans. New 
communities were required to select one of the program approaches (Egbert, 1981). 

Program Funding and Changes from 1968 to 1972 

In succeeding years additional communities — approximately seventy in 1969 and 
eighteen in 1970 — were brought into the program, following selection procedures 
paralleling those used in 1968. This program expansion was not sought by Follow 
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Through; it resulted from OEO, HEW, and BOB decisions to expand Follow Through 
funding as follows: $3.75 million in FY 1967; FY 1968, $1 1.25 million; FY 1969, 

$32 million; FY 1970, $70.30 million; and FY 1971, $69 million (Division of Follow 
Through, undated [1982]). In fact, because Follow Through administrators recog- 
nized the management problems associated with increasing the number of local 
projects as well as the danger that future funding could be reduced, they controlled 
the increase in the number of Follow Through projects by forward funding some 
projects. In other words, the natural expansion, given the increased funding would 
have been greater than seventy projects in 1969. Follow Through prevented this 
greater expansion. 

The initial set of sponsors was expanded to 20 in 1969-70. Besides providing some- 
what different approaches to working with children, five of these six new sponsors 
gave opportunity for representation by three different groups — a state education 
agency, minority colleges, and a profit making company — not included in the first 
set of sponsors. 

The decision to bring these five sponsors into Follow Through was not entirely pro- 
grammatic. The USOE has always been anxious to ensure that states have an op- 
portunity to play a major role in federally funded programs. Follow Through pro- 
vided an opportunity to explore a new state role, that of program sponsor. Califor- 
nia was chosen to fill that role. In 1968, too, private businesses sought inclusion in 
new education ventures. A number of persons in the federal government wanted 
them to have this opportunity. Follow Through provided a convenient vehicle for 
giving them such experience. Finally, none among the initial fourteen sponsoring 
organizations truly represented ethnic minorities. At a meeting of Follow Through 
general consultants (Each project had a general consultant who helped with parent 
involvement and other non-sponsor issues.) in Atlanta in October, 1968, Black gen- 
eral consultants caucused. After this caucus and a follow-up meeting of a few 
Black consultants. Follow Through agreed to locate appropriate minority sponsors, 
give more attention to community involvement, employ additional minority persons 
on the staff, and consider minority concerns in the evaluation. 

Three primarily Black institutions were selected as Follow Through sponsors in 
1968-69, and in 1969-70 developmental grants were made to a fourth Black poten- 
tial sponsor who proposed a role-trade model for Follow Through and to a Chicano 
educational psychologist who proposed development of a new approach to bilin- 
gual-bicultural education. 

Perhaps of equal importance to the agreements reached following Atlanta was the 
effect of these meetings on Follow Through staff, sponsors, and general consult- 
ants. This meeting followed Dr. King’s assassination by only six months and feel- 
ings were strong and powerfully expressed. For some, this was their first direct con- 
tact with Black anger, articulately and personally expressed. Few people left Atlanta 
unchanged (Egbert, 1981). 

By the early 1970s, the administration had established new priorities and sought 
ways of reducing on-going programs to secure support for its priority programs. Be- 
ginning in 1973 attempts were made to reduce Follow Through funding and to 
phase out the program (Bell. 1974). 
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Follow Through Evaluation: Phase 2 — 1968-1972 

The Follow Through evaluation has been the subject of numerous reports and cri- 
tiques, e.g. House, et al. 1978; Elmore, 1975; Haney, 1977; Krulee, et al. 1973; 
McDaniel, 1975; Cohen, 1975; Mosteller, 1975; Bereiter & Kurland, 1978. Quite 
correctly, most of these reports have dealt with both the overall program design and 
with what the government termed the evaluation. Although in some sense the two 
(the program design and the evaluation) are separable, in other ways the various 
evaluation efforts were so dependent on program decisions that they are best con- 
sidered together. 



Program Decisions and The Follow Through Evaluation 

The most commonly noted problem in the Follow Through program is that it did not 
meet the requirements for an experiment, e.g. communities were not randomly cho- 
sen and assigned to different sponsors, and, within projects, neither the school nor 
the child was randomly assigned to Follow Through (FT)/non-Follow Through (NFT) 
conditions. The non-random decision was made explicit in the beginning, and both 
internal and external evaluation experts either explicitly or implicitly accepted this 
reality. 

There were several reasons for using non-random choice and assignment proce- 
dures. Among these were: 

1. The procedure of SEA/STA (State Technical Assistance — the OEO office at 
the state level) nomination that was then followed by negotiated selection 
between state and federal offices was used for the following reasons. 

a. State offices possessed the essential information about the location and 
size of Head Start and Title I preschool projects. 

b. EOA required (1) a mixture of rural and urban projects, and (2) non-pub- 
lic school involvement (OEO officials were the interpreters of these re- 
quirements. e.g., Davies to Egbert memo, Dec. 9, 1968). 

c. The memorandum of agreement between OEO and USOE required that at 
least half of the children served in a FT project be graduates of a Head 
Start or other quality pre-school program. Only through careful tracking 
and extensive negotiation could these requirements be met. 

d. Both the Tampa round of selecting Follow Through projects and the con- 
sistent victories, in other programs, of STAs and SEAs working through 
their elected representatives on the Hill provided convincing evidence 
that wherever possible potential problems should be worked through in 
advance with state agencies. 

2. The procedure of permitting the local project to select its own program ap- 
proach was used for the following reasons. 

a. Community action principles suggested that those involved in the local 
project should have as much control as possible. 

b. Tradition dictated that local schools control their own curriculum and 
teaching methods. 
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c. Follow Through staff felt that If the project made its own model selection 
it would have a greater commitment to that program approach. 

d. Some State and local advisors were uneasy about requiring even that lo- 
cal projects adopt a sponsor. Only after extensive discussion did they 
concur that, if given a choice, the project could be required to implement 
a program approach developed outside of the community (Follow 
Through Meeting notes Dec. 11-12, 1967). (There’s little question that, if 
some of the pilot projects had been required in 1968 to choose a spon- 
sor, those projects would have appealed to powerful political figures, 

e.g. Portland, Tampa, New York. Had they done so, the entire program 
could have been scuttled.) 

3. Children were not assigned randomly for essentially the same reasons that 
projects were not assigned randomly to program sponsors. In addition, as- 
signing children randomly would have required extensive inter-school and 
inter-district assignment and transportation. 

4. In the mid-1960s researcher/program developers were reporting remarkable 
success with new approaches to working with children. It seemed likely that 
these approaches which had worked so well in controlled experiments 
would also succeed in Follow Through. 

From the first, program administrators stated that because the Follow Through 
planned variation program was not a traditional experiment special accommoda- 
tions would be necessary In the evaluation (Egbert to Hughes research and evalua- 
tion budget justification memorandum, February 19, 1968). 

It must be re-emphasized that the “planned variation ’ design of the 
Follow Through program by no means approximates the paradigm of 
the controlled experiment Hence, it will be particularly important that 
we obtain measures, not only of the educational and developmental 
accomplishments of the children and their families, but also of the pro- 
cesses which each community has succeeded in putting into effect 
The types of information needed for these assessments. ..are costly to 
obtain but essential for inferences and conclusions needed for future 
Program guidance... (W)e are talking here about such time-consuming 
procedures as direct classroom observation, observations of small 
groups of children in special settings and lengthy interviews with 
school administrators, teachers and parents. These activities require 
large resources even when the most efficient sampling designs are 

used. 

This perspective was reinforced in an AERA presentation by Follow Through’s Chief 
of Research and Evaluation (Snyder, 1969, pp. 11-12). 

The paradigm for the ideal field experiment would call for a situation 
in which a small number of clearly defined parameters or program el- 
ements could be systematically varied, in which self- selection played 
no part in determining which treatment was adopted by the communi- 
ties, and in which each experimental group was matched with a true 
control group — le., in which the distinction between experimental and 
control groups was determined by random assignment However, 
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although inherent limitations prevent even approadhing this paradigm 
in Follow Through, we believe that it will be possible to make useful 
comparisons among the different approaches: we also believe that the 
experience of the program sponsors will soon permit them to define 
much more sharply a number of issues which can be studied with 
more systematic research designs, either on an intra or inter project 
basis. 

“Action research" always involves compromises: and by now you 
must see how complicated a task we face in trying to study the devel- 
opment and measure the impact of the different program approaches 
in ways which will yield the kind of information on which decisions 
about future program development can be based. 



Planning for the Follow Through Evaluation 

Serious planning for the Follow Through evaluation began at a March 21-23, 1968 
meeting of HEW and OEO staff and such external consultants as David Cohen, Eu- 
gene Glass, Robert Hess, Thomas Hastings, Halbert Robinson, Michael Scriven, Su- 
san Stodolski, Robert Thorndike and Edward Zigler. As reported in a long memo- 
randum by one of the participants (Wyatt to Rlvlin and Wholey, March 25, 1968) a 
number of issues were discussed, agreements were reached, and next steps were 
decided upon. Among the decisions were: (a) There was not enough time to prepare 
and issue an RFP; contacts would need to be made with a restricted number of or- 
ganizations inviting them to prepare proposals, (b) Some minimum, common pre- 
test data should be obtained in the fall of 1968. (c) Additional child measurement 
instruments were needed, (d) (strong agreement) There are two stages in the devel- 
opment of a program approach and it is important to distinguish between them in 
the evaluation. During the first (formative) stage, which could last for several years, 
the evaluation should focus on the development process as much as on “outcomes" 
with children. A comparison between programs, to the extent it is possible (this was 
not fully resolved), can begin to take place only after (Emphasis in original) a period 
of time, as programs become comparatively less fluid and more summative. (This 
two-stage concept was explicitly recognized in Follow Through’s 1970 “Reporting 
Plan for Follow Through Evaluation" from Egbert to Hereford, June 24, 1970.) 

Of interest also in Wyatt’s (March 25, 1968) summary is that at least some sugges- 
tion was made that teachers and other project populations, including students, 
should have some input into the evaluation. No reference is made in Wyatt’s sum- 
mary that anyone objected to non-random assignment of projects, schools, or chil- 
dren. 

Following the March 21-23 meeting discussions were held with a number of organi- 
zations considered capable of conducting the Follow Through evaluation. Three of 
the organizations actually submitted proposals — Stanford Research Institute (SRI), 
American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences (AIR) and Educational 
Testing Service (ETS). The AIR proposal was brief, explicit, and specific: the SRI pro- 
posal was longer, and contained a more complete discussion of issues and prob- 
lems; the ETS proposal was brief (four pages), vague, and suggested that the first 
year should be spent in planning, exploration of centers, public relations, identifi- 
cation of sample, “beginnings of professional cooperation with centers," and, in 
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May, collection of child baseline data. The SRI and AIR proposals were precise docu- 
ments with the usual institutional capability boilerplate; the ETS proposal was 
headed “Notes on Possible ETS Participation in Follow Through Research and 
Evaluation" and was reproduced on a spirit duplicator. The AIR and SRI proposals 
were explicit about staff and made half time and greater commitments of senior 
staff members; ETS was vague in its staff co mmitm ents (Egbert, 1981). 

The review panel, including outside experts as well as representatives of OASPE, 
OPPE, BESE and RP/E (OEO) agreed unanimously on SRI (Hughes to Estes memoran- 
dum, June 25, 1968). Retrospective judgment suggests that the ETS proposal, with 
an entire year spent on planning, community relations, sample selection, etc., 
might have been a better choice. But no one recognized that in 1968. 

Richard Snyder, Evaluation Section Chief in Follow Through, recognized the need 
for immediate and sustained help in assessing and further planning of the Follow 
Through evaluation. He arranged for a contract with the Social Science Research 
Council (SSRC) to provide this kind of support. The contract to SSRC was a serious 
effort to provide the continuing, strong conceptual support and guidance recom- 
mended by the March 21-23, 1968 panel and suggested by others later on as hav- 
ing been needed. Unfortunately, this contract was not successful in its mc^or objec- 
tives. Issues were raised, but resolutions were not achieved. Later on Huron Insti- 
tute was given a contract to provide specific design assistance. 

Although most of the publicity surrounding the Follow Through evaluation has 
been concentrated on child outcomes as measured by off-the-shelf tests of achieve- 
ment and non-achievement matters. Follow Through made serious attempts to pro- 
vide context to the child outcome measures and to extend and improve the mea- 
sures available. The range of efforts that Follow Through attempted as it stru ggl ed 
to comprehend and master the conceptual, developmental, administrative issues 
involve in the evaluation has been noted by Haney (1975). These efforts are dis- 
cussed below under the following headings; (1) Follow Through program implemen- 
tation; (2) model description and implementation; and (3) child outcome measures. 



Follow Through Program and Project Implementation 

Studies of overall program and project implementation included (1) overall program 
organization and implementation (Krulee, 1973; Beers, 1976; Elliott, Judd, & 

Wood, 1975); (2) case studies of individual Follow Through projects including im- 
portant interactions with various persons and organizations external to the local 
project (Stanford Research Institute— Crockett); (3) a review of the health services 
actually available to children at the project level (Bio-Dynamics— Sullivan); (4) par- 
ent interviews with samples of Follow Through and non-Follow Through parents 
(Stanford Research Institute, March 1971); (5) support systems at the local project 
level (Institute for Applied Behavioral Science— Fox, March 1971); (6) teacher char- 
acteristics and attitudes (Stanford Research Institute); and (7) a cost analysis 
(RMC). 

Model Description and Implementation 

Krulee, et al. (1973), Judd and Wood (1973), Elliott, Judd, and Wood (1975), and 
the sponsor volume of the USOE planned variation experiment report all attempted 
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to document some portion of sponsor behavior. However, there also were at least 
three other attempts to achieve some level of sponsor documentation. Two of these 
were major undertakings at analysis, comparison, and assessing the achievement- 
related effectiveness of classroom processes. The third was a questionnaire request 
for sponsors to judge the degree of project and classroom implementation of their 
models. 

Both SRI (Stallings, 1975) and the University of Florida (Soar, 1971: Soar & Soar, 
1971) received contracts to study classroom processes. Soar used the same sorts of 
observation instruments that he had In other studies. Stallings constructed new 
Instruments which were explicitly Intended to reflect teacher and pupil behaviors 
which different sponsors valued and sought to establish. Both Soar and Stallings 
found differences among the various sponsors: they also found some marked simi- 
larities and considerable overlap on many dimensions between classrooms from dif- 
ferent sponsors. In addition to their model description and Implementation results, 
both Stallings and Soar found achievement test score relationships with various 
classroom processes. 

One of Stalling’s major tasks was to examine the degree of Implementation that oc- 
curred In each of several projects for each of seven sponsors. To accomplish this 
task she constructed certain measures that reflected what sponsors did but that 
also differentiated among sponsors. She then applied the measures to a sample of 
Follow Through and comparison first and third grade classrooms in each of five 
projects for each of the seven sponsors. The results of this sub-study are summa- 
rized in Table 1 (Stallings & Kaskowitz, 1974). 

Data shown in Table 1 indicate that all program sponsors had achieved In excess of 
70 percent scores on model implementation by the 1972-73 school year. The Uni- 
versity of Kansas was highest with implementation scores above the 80 percent 
level. Although there are fundamental ways in which elementary classrooms are 



Table 1 

Implementation Scores for First and Third Grades, by Model Sponsor and for 
Non-Follow Through Comparison Classrooms 


Grade 


Firat 




Third 


Sponsor 


FT 


Non-FT 




11! 




■■ 


Non-FT 


!!!!! 


III!! 


Far West 


78.3 


603 


11.18 


.001 




76.4 


59.0 


7.18 


.001 


Univ. of Arizona 


73.6 


613 


11.76 


.001 




72.3 


60.7 


4.77 


.001 


Bank Street 


74.8 


62.7 


7.12 


.001 




69.5 


62.4 


3.20 


.001 


Untv. of Oregon 


78.2 


61.0 


6.11 


.001 




76.5 


60.4 


5.62 


.001 


Untv. of Kansas 


84.6 


62.4 


9.22 


.001 




83.3 


61.3 


8.89 


.001 


High/Scope 


76.6 


63.7 


7.58 


.001 




75.0 


63.5 


5.93 


.001 


Educ. Dev. Cntr (EDC) 


76.9 


613 


5.35 


.001 




75.4 


60.7 


5.18 


.001 
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similar, Stallings and Kaskowitz implementation scores. Table 1, indicate that com- 
parison classrooms also clearly differ from the classrooms of each model sponsor. 

Besides examining model sponsor classrooms implementation scores in relation to 
those of non-Follow Through comparison classrooms, Stallings and Kaskowitz 
(1974) completed an analysis to see whether classrooms could be classified by 
sponsor. Of a total of 524 classifications, 410 were correct. University of Kansas 
and University of Oregon classrooms were rarely identified with another sponsor 
and classrooms associated with other sponsors were rarely classified as being Kan- 
sas or Oregon. Very few non-Follow Through classrooms were classified as Univer- 
sity of Kansas classrooms. “They were most often classified as EDC in the first grade 
and as University of Oregon in the third grade, on the grouping and activity vari- 
ables. On the interaction variables, the non-Follow Through classrooms were dis- 
tributed rather evenly across Far West, University of Arizona, Bank Street, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, High/Scope, and EDC" (p.341). 

Funding of the Soar and Stallings studies begem in the first year of the Follow 
Through evaluation program, 1968. In addition to these two major studies, SRI ob- 
tained fairly extensive data from sponsors concerning implementation in both 
1969-70 and 1970-71 (Sorenson memo to Egbert & Snyder, April 9, 1971). Sponsor 
Judgments were obtained on the degree of classroom and project Implementation; 
ratings also were obtained for individual teacher performance. In 1969-70 the 
classroom/project ratings were undifferentiated as to reason for the Judgment; 
however, the 1970-71 evaluation asked for the criteria used in making the Judgment 
and for a weighting of those criteria. 



Child Outcomes 

Although, as indicated above. Follow Through, as part of the War Against Poverty, 
was vitally interested in institutional changes that might be expected to affect 
schools, programs, and families as well as child outcomes, primary attention has 
been given by others to gains that Follow Through children made, primarily on 
measures of school achievement. Rivlin and Timpane (1975), for instance, in their 
assessment of the information-producing effectiveness of the planned variation 
strategy, wrote of the ideal of identifying “several competing approaches to improv- 
ing the performance of children from deprived homes”... and then “carefully and me- 
thodically set(ting) up the Follow Through program to accomplish these 
objectives”(p. 3). 

The Follow Through evaluation effort was designed to document various sorts of in- 
stitutional change; it also was Intended to assess child outcomes. Among the most 
perplexing of the issues faced by that part of the evaluation was the nature of the 
instruments available to measure child characteristics and performance. 



Instrument Development 

Several program sponsors, as well as Follow Through evaluation staff members, 
were dissatisfied with instruments available for measuring child characteristics and 
performance. One problem was with the instruments themselves, but an equally 
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important issue was in deciding what characteristics were important to measure. 
Some sponsors wanted to focus on achievement outcomes and were generally satis- 
fied with available achievement tests; other sponsors wanted to add to the range of 
characteristics measured and were dissatisfied with the available tests; still other 
sponsors were opposed to measuring child outcomes. In fact, some sponsors op- 
posed any sort of external evaluation — and, in some instances, this included their 
own external evaluation of the children and projects with which they were working. 

A number of sponsors had constructed instruments that they used in their own 
programs, and in some instances they wanted progress in their projects to be 
judged by improvements in scores on these instruments. This led to one of the 
early decisions made in the evaluation which was that all children in the sample 
would take a certain set of tests and that there also would be sponsor-specific tests 
that would be used only in the projects working with a specific sponsor (Emrlck, 
Sorenson, & Steams, 1973). This decision created considerable uneasiness among 
administrators responsible for Follow Through. 

Two sources of serious dissatisfaction with the tests available were with those de- 
signed to measure (1) complex cognitive processes and (2) non-cognitive (e.g., social 
and personal) processes. A grant was given to Educational Testing Service to iden- 
tify important complex cognitive processes and develop one or more instruments 
intended to measure those processes; funds were added to the basic Stanford Re- 
search Institute contract to develop one or more instruments for identifying and as- 
sessing non-cognitive processes. A grant also was given to Columbia University to 
develop measures of important child characteristics from observing the child in the 
classroom. None of these efforts produced the desired instruments. Although each 
of these undertakings was more or less successful in further defining the nature of 
the task, each one failed in its task of producing an instrument useful in the Follow 
Through evaluation (Egbert, 1981). 



Follow Through Program: Phase 3 — 1972-1982 

Follow Through’s peak program years were in the decade of the 1970s — from FY 
1970 to FY 1979. Follow Through began the decade with a FY 1970 appropriation 
of $70.3 million and ended it with a FY 1979 appropriation of $59.0 million. These 
figures, along with others, are shown in Table 2 (Follow Through, undated (1982]). 

Of importance also in Table 2 is the contrast between the funds available and the 
number of children for which local projects were funded between 1968 and 1972. 
Funds available almost tripled between school years 1968-69 and 1969-70 yet the 
number of children who were funded little more than doubled. Funds available for 
school year 1970-71 were almost 2 Vi times as great as for 1969-70, yet the children 
funded were little more than l l A times as great. On the other hand, the number of 
children funded continued to increase through the 1972-73 school year even 
though funds were down 10 percent from the peak reached in 1970-71 school year. 
This phenomenon resulted from the decision of Follow Through administrators to 
fund as many projects as possible for two years in order to keep the program from 
growing more rapidly than necessary. 
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Table 2 

Appropriations, Number of Sponsors, Number of Local Projects, and Number of Low 
Income Children Funded-Follow Through (FT 1968-1982) 


|||i||| 


::;. : ;:ApprOp|| 


8chooK | 


|| No* of 


No* Local 


No. of Low-Income ; 




Tear 


' In Ms . || 


| Year III 


Sponsors 


Projects 


•* |" children 


Classes 


1967 


3.75 


1967-68 


0 


39 


2,900 


K-l 


1968 


1.25 


1968-69 


14 


92 


15,500 


K-l 


1969 


32.00 


1969-70 


20 


160 


37,000 


K-2 


1970 


70.30 


1970-71 


22 


178 


60,200 


K-2 


1971 


69.00 


1971-72 


22 


178 


78.170 


K-3 


1972 


63.06 


1972-73 


22 


173 


84,000 


K-3 


1973 


57.70 


1973-74 


22 


170 


81,000 


K-3 


1974 


53.00 


1974-75 


22 


169 


78,000 


K-3 


1975 


55.50 


1975-76 


22 


165 


76,500 


K-3 


1976 


59.00 


1976-77 


20 


164 


75,700 


K-3 


1977 


59.00 


1977-78 


20 


161 


74,675 


K-3 


1978 


59.00 


1978-79 


19 


157 


70,500 


K-3 


1979 


59.00 


1979-80 


19 


153 


68,819 


K-3 


1980 


44.25 


1980-81 


19 


147 


63,558 


K-3 


1981 


26.25 


1981-82 


16 


84 


36,319 


K-3 


1982 


19.44 


1982-83 


15 


69 


N/A 


K-3 



Follow Through Evaluation: Phase 3 — 1972-1977 

The Stanford Research Institute held the entire, major Follow Through Evaluation 
contract through 1972. From 1972 on, however, SRI’s role became restricted largely 
to data gathering. Abt Associates secured the data analysis portion of the contract 
In 1972 and completed the final set of reports In 1977. 

The activities, successes and failures, and results obtained from the Follow 
Through evaluation, largely through the SRI and Abt contracts, have been de- 
scribed, analyzed, criticized, defended, and commended, e.g. House, et al., 1978; 
Anderson, 1977; Anderson, et al., 1978; Wlsler, et al. 1978; Hodges, 1978; Hodges 
and Shehan, 1978; Elmore, 1975; Haney, 1977; Cohen, 1975; Mosteller, 1975; 
Kennedy, 1978; and Bereiter and Kurland, 1978. 



The Abt Associates Report 

As Mary Kennedy (1978) has said, the volumes of the extraordinarily detailed and 
complex Abt report make a stack almost six Inches high. Volume IV-A, National 
Evaluation: Patterns of Effects, describes the background of the program and the 
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evaluation (Chapter 1), educational strategies and measures of effectiveness (Chap- 
ter 2), the sample (Chapter 3), the analysis strategy (Chapter 4), and patterns of ef- 
fects (Chapter 5). 

In Chapter 5, Volume IV-A, of the Abt report, Stebbins (Stebbins, et al„ 1977) pre- 
sents and describes ten findings. 

1. The effectiveness of each Follow Through model varied substantially from 
site group to site group: overall model averages varied little in comparison. 

2. Models that emphasize basic skills succeeded better them other models in 
helping children gain these skills. 

3. Where models have put their primary emphasis elsewhere than on basic 
skills, the children they served have tended to score lower on tests of these 
skills than they would have done without Follow Through. 

4. No type of model was notably more successful than the others in raising 
scores on cognitive conceptual skills. 

5. Models that emphasize basic skills produced better results on tests of self- 
concept than did other models. 

6. Model comparisons in New York and Philadelphia yield results which are 
similar to those found in overall comparisons. 

7. Some models are more successful in their most disadvantaged sites. 

8. Two models are consistently more effective with Head Start children. 

9. Most models are more effective during kindergarten and the first grade them 
during second and third grade. 

10. Some Follow Through sponsors grew in effectiveness over time (p. iii). 

Essentially, then, the Abt report message was that the measured outcomes varia- 
tion among sites within program models was greater than the variation on those 
same outcomes among models. Within this general finding, program models that 
emphasized basic skills produced better results on tests of (1) basic skills, and (2) 
self-concept than did other models, and children in models that did not emphasize 
basic skills tended to score less well on tests of those skills than they would have 
done without Follow Through. No type of model was more successful than other 
models in raising scores on cognitive conceptual tests. 

A special concern of Follow Through was with those children who were most disad- 
vantaged. Thus, the Abt finding that some models were relatively more effective 
with these children was especially important. Direct Instruction, Parent Education, 
Behavior Analysis, Bank Street, and EDO all had their greatest impact on the most 
disadvantaged children on both basic skills and cognitive conceptual achievement 
domains as well as on affective measures. In addition. Responsive Education had 
its greatest impact on the most disadvantaged children on the basic skills and cog- 
nitive conceptual domains: California Process had its greatest impact on the most 
disadvantaged children on affective measures. 

The findings from comparison of results with Cohort II Kindergarten and Cohort III 
Kindergarten in general seem to indicate that the length of time that a model was 
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implemented in a site was positively related to the model’s effectiveness as mea- 
sured by scores on basic skills and cognitive conceptual instruments. Within this 
general finding, however, is the indication that those models where children in Co 
hort II-K performed least well were able to show greatest gains for children in Co- 
hort III-K. 



The House Critique and the Abt and Federal Government Rejoinders 

Apart from the Abt report itself, particularly Volume IV-A (Stebbins, St. Pierre, 
Proper, Anderson & Cerva, 1977), perhaps the best known of the reports and com- 
ments about the Follow Through evaluation appeared in the Harvard Education Re- 
view , Volume 48, Number 2 — 1978. This issue was devoted entirely to the House, 
et al. critique of the Follow Through evaluation and to three responses to that cri- 
tique. 

The House (House, et al., 1978) critique of the Follow Through evaluation was espe- 
cially negative, and it led to hostile rejoinders by Abt (Anderson, St. Pierre, Proper, 

& Stebbins, 1978). House commented negatively on everything from the Follow 
Through program design (large numbers of sponsors, sites and children and no 
systematic selection of schools within sites or teachers within schools) to the 
report’s use of the word “basic’’ as in basic skills. Stebbins (Stebbins, St. Pierre, 
Proper, Anderson, & Cerva, 1977) applied “basic skills" primarily to those parts of 
the curriculum that often times are taught through rote methods. House (House, et 
al., 1978) commented that labeling such skills as basic “gives them an importance 
in relation to the others that they do not deserve" (p. 137). House was especially 
critical of the Abt report’s model classification scheme, including the classification 
definitions, the tests used to measure outcomes (They were too narrow.), the 
“flawed" statistical analysis (primarily analysis of covariance), and the confounding 
of program effect with size of groups in some of the analyses. 

House criticized, too, the program’s failure to be sensitive to the concerns of par- 
ents and sponsors, but he also faulted the sponsors. “Although treated unfairly, the 
sponsors were not blameless. In spite of dissatisfaction with the evaluation, they 
continued to . . . receive large sums of money from the government" (p. 132). 

Writing for Abt, Anderson (Anderson, St. Pierre, Proper, & Stebbins) responded in 
kind to the House critique and refuted each criticism in turn. At one point Ander- 
son compared the House critique to the newspaper column that appeared to him to 
be the point of departure used by House. “We provided the House panel with a 
complete set of our report documents, and we spent a good deal of time helping its 
chairman understand the context of our findings. Since our colleagues have chosen 
to adopt Kilpatrick’s strange distortion of emphasis; we can only conclude that they 
are really criticizing his findings, not ours. If that is indeed what they are doing, we 
would have been grateful if they had done it much more explicitly" (Anderson, et 
al.. 1978, p. 164). 

Abt (Stebbins, et al., 1977; Anderson, et al., 1978) and House (House, et al., 1978) 
agreed on two major points, though these points sometimes appeared to be lost in 
the heat of the exchange. First, the measured outcomes variation among sites 
within program models was greater than the variation on those same outcomes 
among models, and second, in most cases, the Follow Through groups scored 
about as one would expect similar groups of children to score on the instruments 
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used without Follow Through. In other words, the evaluation produced no convinc- 
ing evidence that the Follow Through strategy Is an effective approach for raising 
poor children’s scores on these Instruments. 

When Haney (1977) noted, “...If the (Follow Through) evaluation has improved over 
time, it has been getting better at answering narrower and narrower questions." (p. 
249), he was not commenting on Abt’s role in the evaluation; nevertheless, he did 
address the dilemma that Follow Through faced. It was the dilemma of a program 
that was too large and complex to “evaluate" with a single, simple design and set of 
measures, yet the times demanded that such Em evaluation be attempted. 

Wisler (Wisler, Bums, & Iwamoto, 1978) presented the government’s view of the 
evaluation. In essence, Wisler acknowledged that problems existed in the program 
design and made the case for more highly controlled studies, but he also character- 
ized the House critique as being misleading in what the evaluation findings were 
and what conclusions could be drawn from them. Where House seiid that the cogni- 
tive instruments were too narrow and should have been augmented, Wisler Eirgued 
that testing time already was at a maximum, especially for comparison groups. 
Where House said that the affective instruments were not valid, Wisler described 
the process used to select them and seiid that they were the best available. In short, 
Wisler, like Anderson, refuted the House panel criticisms point by point. 



Other Comments and Re-analyses 

Two reports that commented on the Follow Through evaluation emd then reported 
re-analysis of the data are quite useful (Kennedy, 1978; Bereiter & Kurlcind, 1978). 
Kennedy performed a meta-analysis of the Abt data. Her findings paralleled certain 
key Abt findings, e.g. most models tended not to show outcome meeisure differences 
between Follow Through and non-Follow Through children, and the two models 
that had at least one large positive effect were both structured classroom ap- 
proaches. 

In addition to giving findings, Kennedy suggested alternative explanations for find- 
ing positive and negative effects and then presented arguments, emd sometimes 
data, to support her explanations. One potential explanation for negative effects for 
a given sponsor, for example, was that the instruments used did not meEisure what 
the sponsor was trying to accomplish in a given area. In support of this explana- 
tion, Kennedy reported both Abt (Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT]) and spon- 
sor (Cognitive Curriculum) data for language achievement. The MAT focused on 
grammatical correctness; the sponsor measure focused on children’s communica- 
tion power, e.g. number of words used in a writing sample, proportion of descriptive 
words used in the writing sample. The results when the sponsor instrument was 
used were much more positive for Follow Through children. 

Although some critics (e.g. House, et al., 1978; Mosteller, 1975) have questioned 
the validity of any results derived from the Follow Through/non-Follow Through 
population, Bereiter & Kurland (1978) have argued quite convincingly that this per- 
spective is unduly pessimistic. Their re-analysis of the Abt data shows a clear “vic- 
tory" for the behaviorally oriented programs. As an argument for further studies of 
the Follow Through child population, the important issue of the Bereiter and 
Kurland study is not “who won" but that there is enough potential power to permit 
finding inter-sponsor differences. (Bereiter & Kurland finessed the FT/NFT issue in 
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their analysis; however, as the Abt report is viewed by at least some observers, e.g. 
Wisler, et al„ 1978, it appears to provide similar justification for comparing FT/NFT 
groups.) 



Followup Studies 

The Abt report of student outcomes at the conclusion of the Follow Through experi- 
ence was important; conducting followup studies sometime after program comple- 
tion also is potentially useful. At least five sponsors and persons associated with 
sponsors (Arizona, Oregon, Southwest Education Development Laboratory (SEDL], 
Bank Street, and University of Florida (later. North Carolina]) have completed a lim- 
ited number of followup studies of Follow Through graduates and comparison 
groups; Philadelphia, which worked with six different sponsors, has published sev- 
eral followup studies; and two summaries (Olmsted & Szegda, 1987; Wang & 
Walberg, 1989) of followup studies have been reported. 

All of the followup reports have employed one or more measures of (1) grade level 
retention or special education assignment, (2) attendance or dropout, and (3) 
school achievement. In general, the reports have shown positive results for Follow 
Through graduates on each of these three general dimensions. Thus, in the studies 
Follow Through graduates have had significantly fewer retentions at grade level or a 
lower percent of special education assignments (Cloud, Rentfrow, & Hildebrandt, 
1979 — University of Arizona; Gersten, Camine & Keating, 1987 — University of Or- 
egon); significantly higher percent of attendance or lower dropout rates (Szegda, 
1986 — University of Florida (North Carolina]; Gersten, Camine & Keating — 1987 
University of Oregon; and Philadelphia, 1982); and significantly higher scores on 
various achievement measures (Szegda, 1986 — University of Florida (North Caro- 
lina]; Gersten, Camine, & Keating, 1987 — University of Oregon: and Philadelphia, 
1982). 

Two of the studies (Cloud, Rentfrow, & Hildebrandt, 1979 — University of Arizona; 
Szegda, 1986 — University of Florida (North Carolina]) used older siblings as the 
comparison groups; the others all used children of comparable socioeconomic sta- 
tus from the same grade levels and usually from the same community. 

Fragmentary though these followup studies of Follow Through graduates are, they 
suggest that further studies, systematically planned and conducted, could provide 
a mosaic of useful information. They also offer guidance for selection of alternative 
comparison groups as well as suggestions for social and behavioral indices of pro- 
gram outcomes. 



Follow Through Program: Phase 4 — 1981-1991 

In February of 1981, the National Institute of Education held a conference in Phila- 
delphia to “provide input to assist NIE in planning a new program of Follow 
Through research and development" (Kocher, January 5, 1981). Papers were pre- 
pared and presented and extensive discussions were held during this two day pe- 
riod. Based on these discussions, additional sponsors were brought into the Follow 
Through program. 
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A later meeting was held in September of 1982 (Stalford, September 10, 1982), to 
discuss the possibility of longitudinal evaluation of Follow Through. This meeting 
did not lead to such an evaluation. 



Discussion 

From the veiy first meetings that led to Follow Through’s planned variation ap- 
proach and the use of program\sponsors, some of those involved have argued that 
anlysis based on data gathered at the end of third grade would be inconclusive at 
best and that it could lead to conclusions the opposite of those which should be 
reached. 

The arguments against using third grade data as the ultimate “test" are three-fold. 

1. Gains resulting from the Follow Through experience might wash out within 
a year or two after the program’s conclusion. 

2. The success of education, particularly Follow Through, cannot be measured 
by test scores alone. Other school and out-of-school Indices are equally as 
important as test scores. These other indices, e.g. school attendance and 
graduation, delinquency, employment, etc., do not have readily identifiable 
correlates at the third grade level. 

3. The third grade may not be a good time to take measures even on traditional 
achievement instruments. Although there is a correlation between achieve- 
ment test performance at the end of third grade and later scores, there is 
little evidence of performance on different curriculum models and later per- 
formance. However, it seems possible that there would be differences be- 
tween those models that emphasize content and those that emphasize the 
processes of learning and development. If this argument Is valid, only when 
the children in a given Follow Through cohort are older would it be possible 
to judge future achievement. At that time, perhaps achievement tests 
should be supplemented by instruments designed to measure developmen- 
tal progress as well. 
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The purpose of this paper is to discuss the value of conducting a follow-up study of 
students in the Follow Through Program. 1 Instituted in 1967, the Follow Through 
program now has many graduates who have entered adulthood. Follow Through 
still functions today but at a greatly reduced capacity compared to the initial year 
of the projects. This article focuses on the value of studying the graduates of early 
efforts. 



Why is the Follow Through Program a Study Opportunity? 

The Follow Through Program provides a unique study opportunity. No other pro- 
gram of its type was ever introduced into the American school system. The 
program’s characteristics supporting this assertion are follows: 



1 In writing this paper, the author assumes a thorough understanding of the Follow Through Program on 
the part of the reader. The author also assumes that the considerable technical difficulties of longitudinal 
studies will be detailed by others. Finally, the author assumes that, while these technical problems will be 
considered, the decision of whether to Institute a study will be based more on the expected usefulness of 
the findings. 
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1. The program (or “treatment") was comprehensive, well-financed, and aimed 
at making significant improvements in the behavior of children, families, 
eind schools. 

2. The program created a unique and productive marriage between higher edu- 
cation and the local school community. 

3. The program’s capacity to create change was tested at urban and rural sites, 
widely distributed throughout the United States. 

4. The program’s participants are becoming young adults. This creates an ex- 
cellent time to see if Follow Through met its goal of improving the life 
chances of these youth. 

Each of these characteristics is discussed more fully below. 



Follow Through was a Very Powerful “Treatment” 

Education experiments are usually characterized by their weaknesses. They are 
usually directed at a very small part of a child’s school day or a very minor part of a 
child’s school life. The Follow Through Program, in contrast, was a massive treat- 
ment. It was a comprehensive, multi-year treatment and was adequately financed. 

• Follow Through funds were spent on educational and other needed services. 
Local Follow Through personnel became service coordinators for medical, 
dental, and social service providers. 

• The program was designed to cover three grade levels, but some communi- 
ties extended the program to cover the entire six or seven years of the el- 
ementary school. 

• The federal investment was significant. Seven hundred dollars per child was 
added to the schools’ existing commitment. 

• Follow Through empowered its participants. All participants were a part of 
the decision making and service delivery process. 



Coordination of Services was a Major Goal 

At the local level. Follow Through brought the community’s resources together. The 
Follow Through Program was coordinator of local services for the participating 
families. Follow Through sites became centers of service coordination years before 
the fragmented nature of human services became a commonly discussed topic. Stu- 
dents and their families were not expected to sort their own way through the maze 
of disparate social service providers. Instead, Follow Through program directors en- 
tered into coordinating agreements, both formal and informal, to ensure that medi- 
cal, dental, legal, and other needed services were available. 
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Utilization of Expert Knowledge at the Local Building Level 

One of Follow Through’s significant contributions was that it demonstrated a way 
to bridge the gap between university-based personnel (or for trainers from non- 
profit educational laboratories) and the community. These change agents were call 
program “sponsors." 

Follow Through sponsors were selected by communities to serve as expert re- 
sources in teacher training, community organizing, and almost anything else 
needed locally. The federal leadership gave the school districts freedom to choose 
their own sponsors, and this freedom was vigorously accepted. “Hundreds of school 
district representatives. Head Start Programs, Community Action Agencies, parent 
groups, and state agencies . . ." descended on Washington to participate in the pro- 
gram (Egbert, 1973). 

The list of participants who managed components of the Follow Through Program is 
a virtual “Who’s Who" in education, child development, sociology, psychology, and 
evaluation. Perhaps most remarkable was how these resourceful experts were able 
to transfer their philosophies and ideas to such physically di stein t sites. 

These experts brought ideas, but, equally importemtly, they peirticipated eis partners 
in the communities. This was probably made possible by the strength emd vision of 
the Washington leadership. “All of the ranking members of the administrative staff 
were persons with behavioral or social science training." (Rhine, 1973) 



Empowerment 

At the local level. Follow Through opened up the school system to the community. 
Parents, grandparents, and community leaders were invited to direct or advise their 
local Follow Through Programs. This kind of public access to educational decision 
making was new to many of the communities that accepted Follow Through grants. 

The impact of empowering the participants is well-documented in testimonials, 
case studies, and surveys (Bames, 1973). Parents emd other community members 
assumed leadership positions in the programs, often as advisory board members or 
employees. Many parents went back to school or enrolled in training programs. 
They also became more skilled at being parents. The information emd services pro- 
vided in the program helped them to become more confident parents emd more 
competent teachers of their children (Haney, 1977; Cline, 1974). 



Did Follow Through Make a Difference? 

There are always lingering doubts as to whether emy treatment or intervention is 
enough; whether the time and money invested was really enough to make a differ- 
ence. Whether or not Follow represents a sufficient investment depends on some 
assumptions about how we help each other in this society. 

We live in a society where the dominant assumption is that people have to find the 
energy within themselves to be successful. Our custodial role for one another is 
quite limited. We believe in helping each other, not taking care of each other. 
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No intervention program can be effective if we assume that the program has to take 
care of the participants. We can be successful only if we assume that the partici- 
pants themselves have resources to offer. 

The people for whom the Follow Through Program was intended did indeed bring 
their own resources to the table. Follow Through children, parents, and community 
participants brought a sense of hope and pride, a willingness to take charge of their 
own lives, and an abundance of energy. (Bames, 1973). 

Follow Through was designed to support these positive attributes. It allowed people 
to make decisions and take control. It enabled them to provide their children with a 
positive, comprehensive school environment staffed by competent, caring adults. 

Follow Through and Head Start were a part of these families’ lives for a number of 
years. Case studies created in the 70s show that lives of families took different di- 
rection as a result of these empowerment programs. Follow Through’s young adults 
can show us how useful a comprehensive, expertly organized, empowerment pro- 
gram led by educational institutions might be. 



Follow Through Characteristics and Longitudinal Research 

Follow Through was conceived as a program and ended up as an experiment 
(Egbert, 1973). As a well-funded experiment. Follow Through Programs took place 
in a large number and variety of urban and rural locations, encompassing diverse 
ethnic and cultural climates. The 160 program sites ranged from populous cities to 
Native American reservations. Generalization is more reasonable from any positive 
findings as a result of having both a large number of sites and an unusually diverse 
placement of these sites. 

The large number of sites also permits the selection of credible sub-samples for 
small scale follow-up studies. (McDaniels, 1975) 

The experimental nature of the Program encouraged record keeping. The activities 
of many of these sites are well documented in historic federal records and in spon- 
sor records. Extensive data archives exist describing Follow Through children. 
However, these archives are aging and are fragile. Many of these data flies are being 
destroyed by age, disinterest, and changing technology. If studies are to be initi- 
ated, the field should be encouraged to protect these records for a few more years. 

The yearly increases in funds for the program allowed new students to be added 
each year. Follow Through had successive cohorts of students who entered each 
year. The cohort nature of the program allows preliminary studies to be conducted 
as well as follow-up studies to confirm findings. 



Follow-up Design Strategy 

The size of the Follow Through Program provides numerous design opportunities. 
There are so many sites that a follow-up study can be pursued as a series of special 
studies. When some changes in the initial study of Follow Through were made in 
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1971-72, the evaluation became a number of smaller studies (McDaniels, 1975). It 
was possible, for example, to carve out a study of large urban cities because so 
many sites existed in Philadelphia and New York. 

There are advantages to having a follow-up comprised of several small studies. 

First, small studies can be understood and managed. Second, disasters can be 
contained. Third, things learned in one study can inform others. Fourth, resources 
can be spread across fiscal years. Fifth, studies performed independently of those 
funded directly can be incorporated in the organizing report. 

In the Follow Through evaluation, redesigned in 1970-71, this design strategy was 
intended to improve site selection rationale, reduce data collection, and make 
analyses easier. 

In the follow-up study, this design strategy would allow the investigators to deter- 
mine what it is important to learn and then use the most reasonable evaluation 
strategy for individual questions. Case studies and surveys, for example, could 
both be used where appropriate. Mary Kennedy’s work in the evaluation of the Edu- 
cation for All Handicapped Act (DHEW, 1979) and in the evaluation of Chapter 1 
(DOE, 1986) are outstanding examples of such a strategy at work. 

A sequence of studies will allow evaluation of the problems associated with finding 
the sample, develop a basis for estimating the costs of different data collection 
strategies and identify previously unanticipated threats to the eventual interpreta- 
tions of any findings. 

Finally, the concurrent funding of a number of small studies allows mobilization of 
a number of contractors with unique expertise for the work needed. Follow Through 
sponsors, for example, have existing data bases that would be a major resource for 
some study questions. 



The Program’s Participants are Becoming Young Adults 

Ultimately, the success of the Follow Through Program was to be measured by the 
future “life success" of its participants. The early research design focused on prox- 
ies for the hoped-for outcomes such as early academic outcomes, self concept mea- 
sures, thinking skills, and locus of control measures. 

The initial Follow Through students are now 18-22 years old, and additional co- 
horts will be added to this “young adult" age group during the next several years. 

As a result, the variables measured no longer have to be proxies for the hoped-for 
outcomes. We can measure the variables of life success directly. 



What Outcomes Might be Found? 

The age of the participants allows examination of the real goals of the Follow 
Through program such as frequent employment, reasonable health, and positive 
social values. These variables have never been studied. Any reasonable study 
would also include variables and measures used in other studies of the general 
population of young adults. 
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For example. In the report, “The Forgotten Half: Pathways to Success for America’s 
Youth and Young Famines,” Indicators such as the following were used: 

1 . real median income of families by age of family head; 

2. primary families with income below the poverty line by age of family head; 

3. percent of 20-24 year-old males with reeil annual earnings at or above the 
three-person poverty line by race/ethnic group; and 

4. proportion of 20-24 year-old males who were married and living with their 
spouses by annual earnings and by educational subgroups. 



Another example would be the variables in Lawrence Schweinhart’s report, “The 
Cost-Effectiveness of Early Intervention": 

1. frequency of placement in expensive remediation/special education pro- 
grams; 

2. frequency of high school graduation/GED; 

3. frequency of post-secondary training; 

4. employed/not employed; 

5. self-supporting/not self-supporting; 

6. arrested/not arrested; and 

7. healthy /not healthy. 



By beginning with the measures of others who have made significant efforts to de- 
scribe the young adult population, the follow-up study of the Follow Through popu- 
lation will have a sound basis for comparison. 

This paper focuses on the changes that were forecast for the children. Numerous 
accounts have been given by Follow Through participants of the changes that oc- 
curred in teachers, in parents and in the school communities where Follow 
Through programs were operating. Recommendations for documenting these 
changes will be made and are reasonable. However, the decision to proceed with a 
follow up study must be based, first, on the importance of studying the Follow 
Through children as young adults. 



Should Comparison Groups be Created? 

The use of the variables described above permits comparison to statistics coming 
from other major studies, as opposed to a constructing a peer comparison group. 

Attempts to construct comparison groups for studies done while the Follow 
Through participants were still in elementary school produced endless problems. 
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There were always disputes regarding the meaning of differences between the com- 
parison groups and the Follow Through groups. 

Because of the discrediting confusion surrounding the use of comparison groups, 
the measurement Instruments used in the early studies were changed. The young 
Follow Through students were eventually tested with nationally normed instru- 
ments and compared to national norms. This ended battles over the quality of com- 
parison groups. Any variables measured in this study should be commonly exam- 
ined attributes found in other studies of similar populations. 



Comparing Individual Sponsors Should be Avoided 

The Follow Through Program’s sponsors were distinguished by hard work, tireless 
support of the school sites in which they were working, good ideas and good inten- 
tions. The authors of these ideas and intentions would obviously vote to create an 
evaluation design that follows-up on their work. 

The leadership of these programs spoke frequently about the difference of their ap- 
proach as compared to the others. There will be appeals to have the impacts of the 
different sponsors be compared, once again, in these studies. This should be 
avoided. 

The important feature of the sites lead by all sponsors is that talented and commit- 
ted leadership was brought a considerable distance to provide coherent, carefully 
implemented education programs. Each of these groups were committed to Follow 
Through’s principles of child worth, parent empowerment, teacher involvement and 
training, carefully planning, and sequential instruction in the K-3 program. How- 
ever, for the variables cited for study in this paper, the sponsors were not the Fol- 
low Through program. Sponsors were a component in a complex service program. 



Summary 

The Follow Through Program is an ideal candidate for a follow-up study. Its pur- 
pose was to make a difference in the lives of the participants, not only as students, 
but also as adults. It was a rich program in terms of its mission, its leadership, and 
its financing. It had social impacts documented at the time. The questions is how 
frequently impacts occurred and how lasting the impacts might be. 

Finding that the children who experienced the Follow Through Program are more 
successful in their young adult years would be significant and find wide accep- 
tance. Such a finding does not require a revolution in our thinking. Such a finding 
supports our hopes for schooling. 

Finally, positive findings can lead to a realistic and powerful renewal program. The 
primary components of the Follow Through Program are well known and accepted 
as reasonable components of empowerment programs. Positive findings would en- 
ergize and direct the already existing capacities of local communities and higher 
education. 
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The Role of External Change Agents in Effecting School Re- 
form 

Follow Through Involved extensive and Intensive collaboration between poor 
schools, federal project officers, and sponsors In universities and educational labora- 
tories within the context of a set of federal regulations called the Follow Through 
Guidelines. The Introduction of program model sponsors, project officers, and the 
Follow Through Guidelines as change agents were unique events at that time In the 
attempts by government to Improve schools In poverty areas. Yet, because of limita- 
tions In the research designs utilized in the National Evaluation of Follow Through, 
little systematic inquiry was conducted on the “process of change” that occurred be- 
cause of these special relationships. 

The purpose of this essay is to discuss potential issues that could still be explored. 
The framework for this discussion is provided by a recent essay by Milbrey 
McLaughlin (1990), which synthesizes current research on the change process. Her 
essay is a useful starting point because it not only discusses findings on the change 
process, but also includes issues that remain unresolved or perplexing. Thus, it 
serves as an excellent point of departure for a discussion of contemporary research 
documenting the processes of school change or reform. 
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This essay will present an overview of current thinking about the process of change 
using McLaughlin’s framework. The points she raises will be elucidated by ex- 
amples from our own research (Gersten, Camine & Williams, 1982; Gersten, 
Camine, Zoref & Cronin, 1986) on the implementation process of the Direct In- 
struction Follow Through Model, research on Implementation of direct instruction 
conducted by other researchers (Cronin, 1983; Emrlck & Peterson, 1979; Stallings, 
1975), as well as our own experiences. The essay will also delineate promising ar- 
eas for policy research, and provide a context for such research. 

In the next section, we will review McLaughlin’s major findings and insights and 
discuss their relevance for Follow Through research and for national policy. Her 
material has been reorganized for several reasons. McLaughlin’s essay Is a retro- 
spective look at the findings of the original Rand Change Study (Rand, 1975, 1977), 
which was extremely pessimistic about the chances of outside change agents suc- 
cessfully effecting change in schools. She reexamines some of the findings from 
that study on the basis of more recent research such as the DESSI study (Crandall, 
et al., 1982), the policy research of Huberman and Miles (1984), the synthesis of 
Michael Fullan (1982), The Meaning of Educational Change, and her own more re- 
cent research on Chapter 1 (Elmore & McLaughlin, 1988; McLaughlin et al, 1985). 
All of this research led her to conclude that some of the earlier, pessimistic findings 
of the 1970s were erroneous. In her essay, she delineates 1977 findings that still 
hold true, as well as those that need to be rethought, revised, or reconsidered. 



Major Findings from Research on Innovation 

The original finding from the Rand Report, that many innovative ideas and models 
are adopted in name only, still remains relevant. McLaughlin notes that 
“adoption... did not insure successful implementation. Project resources (money, 
stall) did not predict outcomes.... Resources alone did not secure successful imple- 
mentation or project acceptance" (p.12). 

She concluded, “What a project was mattered less than how it was carried out." 
This finding reiterates one of the major conclusions of the independent evaluation 
of Follow Through conducted by Abt Associates (Stebbins, et al., 1977). The Follow 
Through evaluation found great discrepancies in how successful a given model was 
from community to community. 

Because of the multi-site nature of implementation of all the major Follow Through 
models, studies relating implementation strategies to outcomes could be valuable. 

McLaughlin identifies the major factors that the Rand Report concluded were the 
ingredients of successful implementation. Two of these factors include: 

1. extended training that is concrete and teacher-specific, and 

2. classroom assistance, not only from the outside change agent, but also from 
some local program facilitator. (See also Hord, Rutherford, Huling-Austin, & 
Hall; 1987.) 

Follow Through was predicated on the belief that serious change requires on- 
going professional development activities that dealt with the individual needs of 
each classroom teacher. Yet the national evaluation did not seriously look at 
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implementation (i.e., it did not document the manner by which the various projects 
conducted professional development and classroom assistance activities). Serious 
inquiry into this matter is essential, because a good deal can be learned about 
strategies that are successful and those that are problematic. 

This line of inquiry can build on the research already conducted on implementation 
of the Direct Instruction Model (Gersten, Camine, Zoref & Cronin, 1986; Gersten, 
Darch, Davis & George, 1990; Gersten, Camine & Williams, 1982) and the ALEM 
Model (Wang, et al., 1985; Leinhardt, 1977). 

In particular, we could examine the differences between approaches that provide 
concrete and specific feedback to classroom teachers, versus those that see the role 
of the program sponsor as facilitative and collaborative. Although McLaughlin 
found that those approaches that are concrete and specific are more successful in 
implementation, many would argue that reflective, facilitative, collaborative ap- 
proaches are superior (see for example, Shulman, 1987 & Schon, 1983.) 

Careful inquiry about Follow Through implementation could flesh out the con- 
structs in McLaughlin’s findings. By conducting observations of current ongoing 
Follow Through models in operation, performing retrospective interviews, and using 
supporting file data with those involved in professional development activities, we 
could begin to better understand which factors lead to successful professional de- 
velopment in a detailed way. The work of Bruce Joyce (1990) on coaching could 
serve as a framework for examining the nature of the sustained interactions be- 
tween classroom teachers and the representatives of the models. 

McLaughlin links success to projects that succeed in providing “the on-going and 
sometimes unpredictable support teachers needed” fp. 12). Serious inquiry can be 
conducted on how certain universities or laboratory sponsors were able to provide 
this type of support. 

Research can also spell out the role of local program facilitators, explaining how 
these individuals were trained, and whether they utilized their experience as pro- 
gram facilitators to move on to other leadership experiences in the district. 

Another key finding by McLaughlin is that even long-term implementation did not 
predict institutionalization. Follow Through is very fertile ground for this key policy 
issue. We could explore the extent to which districts institutionalized certain Fol- 
low Through procedures and strategies, and the reasons why. 

For example, our own research in Flint, Michigan demonstrated that even when the 
Follow Through program ended and the highly specialized Distar curricula were re- 
placed with traditional basal reading and mathematics series, classroom teachers 
transferred to their new materials many of the effective teaching techniques and 
strategies they had acquired (Kinder, Gersten, & Kelly, 1988). 

In 1980, the San Diego Unified School district was searching for a system to Im- 
prove the quality of educational services in 28 schools with predominantly minor- 
ity, low-income students. Because of the documented success of the Direct Instruc- 
tion Follow Through program in seven schools, the district decided to borrow some 
components of the Direct Instruction Follow Through Model. In particular, they 
implemented the system for curriculum-based assessment of student progress, the 
monitoring of curriculum pacing, and the use of directed lesson guides that high- 
lighted key lesson objectives and provided systematic practice and review on 
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targeted skills and strategies. In accordance with the Follow Through model, they 
hired and trained a school-level program facilitator for each school to assist with 
curriculum implementation. This exemplifies what Berman and McLaughlin called 
mutual adaptation. 

We are reasonably sure there are many other instances of Institutionalization and 
mutual adaptation of ideas, practices and policies originated as part of local Follow 
Through programs, although no serious inquiry has been conducted to date. This 
would be an excellent research area for those interested in understanding policy in 
terms of procedures for introducing innovative educational practices into the 
schools, and for understanding the subtle interplay between the agenda of districts 
and the ideas and practices presented by universities and educational laboratories. 

External school reform programs such as Follow Through do introduce new sets of 
ideas, systems for providing professional development, and teaching procedures. 
Examining this legacy in depth would provide rich information as to how ideas dif- 
fuse through school districts and how they are transformed. 

There is another side to the legacy of Follow Through that has rarely been dis- 
cussed in a formal fashion but needs to be told — that is, the role of Follow Through 
in facilitating state, federal, and local policy on racial integration, and in creating 
situations where parents could play an active role in ensuring that their children 
receive high-quality education. 

Many of the sponsors played an active role in this process, especially in the early 
years (the late 1960’s and early 1970’s). We are certain that the lessons learned 
during that era were valuable, and need to be retold, anafyzed, and synthesized. A 
recent essay by Aragon (1989) discusses integration of East Las Vegas, New Mexico 
schools as a result of the Follow Through experience. When Gersten visited Uvalde, 
Texas schools in 1986, he noted that half the teachers in one school had been par- 
ents of Follow Through students, and that many had begun their careers as educa- 
tors by serving as paraprofessional aides in Follow Through, going on to receive 
teaching credentials as a result of this training. The degree of commitment to the 
instructional program and the awareness of the educational needs and community 
situations was astonishing. Uvalde schools were mostly white directed and taught 
when we first came there in 1968. Similar events occurred in Racine, Wisconsin; 
Mission, South Dakota; Flint, Michigan; and East St. Louis, Illinois. Inquiry into 
the role of Follow Through sponsors, and of external change agents in general, as 
institutions which promote racial integration, and the empowerment of parents and 
other minority group members through their active role in the educational process, 
is essential. 

One of McLaughlin’s major findings of great relevance to current policy debates 
deals with project scope. The Rand study of the mid-1970’s concluded that projects 
that tried to tackle everything simultaneously by attempting to create system wide 
change all at once rarely succeeded. She concluded then, and sees nothing in sub- 
sequent research that would lead her to change her conclusions 15 years later, 
that: 



Planned change efforts, it seemed, needed to be sufficient in scope to 
challenge teachers and kindle interest, but not so ambitious that they 
required too much too soon from the implementing system (p. 12). 
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In this era of endless calls for system-wide overhauls of curriculum content, peda- 
gogical procedures, grouping, management of schools, and the nature of commu- 
nity-school relationships, it fs essential that this finding be reexamined and 
reexplored. 

The variety of Follow Through models is an excellent venue for such study. The ma- 
jor sponsors approached change from very different vantage points. Some, such as 
the University of Oregon and the University of Kansas, attempted to slowly, but 
steadily, improve the technical aspects of classroom instruction. Their involvement 
with districts focused on how the curriculum was taught, with extensive attention 
to the training of teachers in order to more carefully assess student progress 
through the curriculum, to present adequate, clear examples of new concepts, to 
sufficiently motivate students, etc. 

Other Follow Through models attempted change of a much broader scope. These 
included efforts to radically alter the content of the curriculum, the structure of 
classrooms, and the way teachers think about teaching and children. Such ap- 
proaches included the High Scope model which stressed the conceptions of Piaget, 
and the Bank Street Model which stressed the insights of psychodynamic thinking 
and child development theory. Still other models attempted to radically alter the re- 
lationship between homes and schools, such as the Far West Laboratory, the 
Open Education Model, University of Arizona, and the Southwest Lab. 

Comparisons of the relative successes and failures of these approaches, and at- 
tempts to link these successes and failures to the scope of the projects, could have 
profound implications for the wave of university-school district collaborative efforts 
that have begun to burgeon in the 1990s. 

The next finding, too, has profound policy implications: “the enthusiasm engen- 
dered in teachers may come to little because of insufficient will or support in the 
broader organizational environment, which is hard to orchestrate by means of fed- 
eral (or even state) policy. ..although teachers in a site may be eager to embrace a 
change effort, they may elect not to do so, or to participate on only a pro forma ba- 
sis, because their institutional setting is not supportive" (p. 213). 

Follow Through provides an excellent venue for an examination of why certain 
practices lasted and flourished in certain communities, and why they languished, 
or were implemented only In a “pro forma” basis, in others. Case studies could help 
us understand the factors that lead to building credible, meaningful, active support 
at the local school district level. By pooling together case studies of relative suc- 
cesses and failures, we are likely to develop some reasonable hypotheses and in- 
sights into the nature of effective district-university/laboratoiy relationships that 
could help those involved In this endeavor in the 1990s. 

Some pragmatic issues could be pursued in terms of delineating the details of how 
active commitment at the school district level is developed and maintained. This 
can include descriptions of the day-to-day-work of the Follow Through local pro- 
gram facilitators, such as was done in the exploratory research by Gersten, Darch, 
Davis, and George (1990). This also could include interviews with these individuals 
and the teachers they served, to better understand which functions were perceived 
as most beneficial. 
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Material such as that generated by Wang, et al„ (1985), and Gersten, et al„ (1986), 
which displays examples of the forms local program facilitators used to assess how 
well the Follow Through model was being implemented, could serve as a starting 
point. 

McLaughlin concludes with two findings from the 1975 Change Agent Study that 
no longer hold up. She provides some methodological reasons for the earlier, some- 
what erroneous findings, and discusses more recent research that supports her 
current position on the two issues. 

Both of these “revised findings" have important policy implications, and, again, se- 
rious inquiry into Follow Through can help shed light on misconceptions which 
have remained in the field of educational policy for many years. 

McLaughlin first asserts that she and her colleagues were wrong in assuming that 
a teacher’s initial motivation to participate in a school reform project was an impor- 
tant predictor of how successful the project was. After her subsequent research on 
Chapter 1 implementation (the research of Guskey and Crandall), she now con- 
cludes that, quite often, “...belief follows practice. Individuals required to change 
routines or take up new practices can become believers" (p.13). This issue is also 
explored in depth by Guskey (1986), and Gersten and Guskey (1985). 

Current research indicates that a whole array of factors — the clarity of the innova- 
tion, the level and quality of professional development, and the extent to which 
teachers see visible impact on their students (especially their difflcult-to-teach-stu- 
dents) — are far more important than initial teacher motivation or attitude, Gersten 
& Miller, 1987. 

This would be an excellent area for research involving Follow Through. Typically, 
Follow Through was introduced into a district by some combination of parents and 
administrators. Rarely did teachers have much initial say in the selection of a Fol- 
low Through approach. Yet there are many, many instances of teachers who be- 
came staunch “believers." Understanding the process of how teachers’ beliefs evolve 
and helping to clarify some past misconceptions would have profound policy impli- 
cations. 

McLaughlin’s final misconception of 1975 was that, overall, outside change agents 
such as universities could have a serious impact on changing the nature of school- 
ing. She now feels that she and her colleagues overstated the case. The truth is 
that universities and outside change agents rarely have a long-lasting impact on 
school districts because they rarely provide the type of consistent professional de- 
velopment activities and troubleshooting required for lasting change. 

Because of its nature. Follow Through can well serve as the exception that proves 
the rule. There are many instances of successful long-lasting involvements between 
districts and universities. Helping to articulate the reasons for this could and 
should be a major area for policy research. The eight issues listed above will all 
flesh out this issue. 

Methodological Issues in Conducting Longitudinal Research 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss methodological issues and procedures for 
conducting longitudinal research on the subsequent life experiences of students 
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who participated In the Follow Through programs in the 1970’s. It is based, in large 
part, on our experience conducting four such studies. 

This paper will deal with issues involving the selection of comparison groups, data 
collection, measures, and attrition. We will also discuss some of the intricacies in- 
volved in establishing and maintaining the district cooperation and support of this 
type of research. We begin by addressing an issue which plagued the earlier evalua- 
tion of Follow Through conducted by SRI and Abt Associates: the selection of valid 
comparison groups. 



Selection of comparison groups 

The original Follow Through evaluation has been criticized because in many com- 
munities, the Follow Through sample and the comparison group were not equiva- 
lent. In several cases, the comparison schools were those left over after the poorest 
schools in the district were placed in Follow Through. Certainly great care needs to 
be taken in selecting comparison schools for this type of longitudinal research. 

Even in instances where SRI found a reasonable comparison school for a Follow 
Through program, we were unable to link up to the to the SRI data base, since some 
has been destroyed or all the ID’s removed. 

In contacting school districts to locate demographically similar comparison 
schools, researchers need to be aware that district personnel are likely to provide 
them with a school that is demographically similar in 1991. However, one must as- 
certain that these schools were similar in 1970-74. Some archaeological work may 
be required. We found that, in many instances, school populations had shifted dra- 
matically over the years. In some cases, this was due to demographic trends: in 
other cases, this was caused by activities related to integration — busing and/or 
magnet schools. 

The AFDC (Aid to Families With Dependent Children) data for 1970-1972 seem the 
most reliable for finding demographically similar schools. We were able to access 
these data in all six communities. We tended to utilize these data, coupled with 
data on ethnicity, to find the most suitable comparison schools. In some cases, we 
were able to access achievement test score profiles of the schools in the years prior 
to Follow Through. This served as an additional indicator of comparability. 

However, in some communities, no school was comparable to the Follow Through 
school. In these cases, we thought it better to use an interrupted time series design 
than to compare Follow Through students to those from a different culture or in- 
come level. For example, in the Cherokee, North Carolina, community. Follow 
Through was implemented in the Bureau of Indian Affairs school, where all stu- 
dents were Native American. The nearest school was 20 miles away, and the popu- 
lation was primarily Anglo. Another example is Uvalde, Texas, where the Follow 
Through children were exclusively Hispanic. The only possible comparison group 
was totally Caucasian. In both instances, it seemed advisable to merely describe 
trends over time, rather than make formal comparisons. 

Criteria for Including Children in a Comparison Group. In our studies, we decided to 
include all children who had at least three years of Follow Through, and a child in 
the comparison schools who spent at least three of the years (during K-3 or 1-3) in 
that comparison school. 
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Let’s say that Murphy Elementary was the comparison schooL We included all the 
children who had at least three years in the Follow Through program during 1-3 or 
K-3 in Murphy Elementary. We would have preferred to requirefour years (K-3), but 
it lowered the sample size dramatically, and we reasoned that fir three years, chil- 
dren in Follow Through should have had a lengthy enough exgsosure to benefit from 
the program. At least three full years in either the Follow Thnaigh program or at 
the comparison school during the K-3 years seems a reasonable criteria. 

The nature of the instructional program in the comparison school needs to be seri- 
ously investigated. We learned the importance of this aspect in Flint, Michigan. As 
the research staff was reviewing the cumulative records of students in the compari- 
son schools, they noticed DISTAR next to many students’ names. A bit of detective 
work revealed that, due to a grant from the Mott Foundation, about eight schools in 
Flint were using the DISTAR direct instruction program in the primary grades for a 
two-year period. The years of implementation were 1970-72, esictly the years of the 
proposed longitudinal evaluation. We needed to find another comparison school 
which was not implementing direct instruction. 



Data collection procedures 

Our experiences in the six communities in which the researchwas conducted have 
proven that this type of longitudinal research can be done. Students can be tracked 
from elementary school through high school, and relevant data collected. However, 
this research can be exceedingly difficult, painstaking, and, ai times, frustrating. 

For example, the study in New York City that we conducted wflh Dr. Linda Meyer 
traced students from one Follow Through school and one local comparison school 
over a 13-year period. Over the course of the years, students firom these two el- 
ementary schools in Brooklyn had dispersed to approximately eighty different high 
schools in all five boroughs. Many had transferred from one high school to another. 
Contact with all eighty high schools was necessary to complete the data set. 

Even though many districts now utilize sophisticated computerized systems for the 
children currently in their systems, few such systems were in use in 1970 and 
1971. In every case, we found that we needed to manually trace the students. 

The percentages of students retained a grade or more in the schools we investi- 
gated was large. District files are set up according to graduating classes, not ac- 
cording to when students began kindergarten or first grade. Ins order to trace the 
group of students who began kindergarten in 1970, for exampte, one would need to 
cast a broad net over graduating classes — not only looking at fifae graduating class 
of 1983, but at those of 1984, 1985, and 1986. In addition, the researchers must 
carefully review the “drop” or dropout files for each of these graduating classes. 

The collection of precise information on dropouts is a vast problem. Not only does 
each community define the term differently, but records often are not systematic. 
Terminology is complex and confusing, and varies from state to state. In New York 
City, for example, the word dropout is never used — the code irard is “17+”. In some 
states (Oregon, for example), children’s cumulative records ant placed in the “drop” 
file if they leave the school for any reason, including excessive absences, being 
dropped from the rosters (the common definition), officially tdUhg the counselor 
they no longer wish to attend school, or moving to a school in another county. 
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Rarely does an adolescent come Into school, shake the principal’s hand, and say, 
“I’d like to drop out.” They more often simply stop coming to school, and their files 
are sent to a truant officer or counselor. Some flies remain In a limbo state. This 
means that each case must be thoroughly investigated. Researchers must review 
the data of all students who moved to see whether the student actually attended 
the designated school. 



Measures 

Rather than providing suggestions for a set of measures, which was done in the po- 
sition paper by the Denver planning group, this section will merely discuss a set of 
pragmatic issues related to the measures collected in the longitudinal research 
conducted on the Direct Instruction students. In this research, we attempted to 
collect Information on achievement test scores at grades 9 and 1 1 (years when 
many districts conduct standardized testing), grade point average, whether the stu- 
dent was retained during any of the years after Follow Through, special education 
placement, whether the student dropped out of school or graduated, attainment of 
GED (high school equivalency) by dropouts, and acceptance into college. 

Ninth grade achievement is a viable measure to examine, because most districts 
test students at that level. However, collecting these data requires the “broad 
sweep” across four years of testing described earlier to obtain scores for all stu- 
dents (even those who were retained). In other words. If the student began kinder- 
garten in 1970 and therefore was “scheduled” to be in the 9th grade in the spring of 
1981, one must also review the 9th grade testing results for 1982, 1983, and even 
1984. With this procedure, we were able to locate achievement test scores for most 
students, even those who were retained. Typically obtaining ninth-grade test 
scores from this era was not a difficult task, because districts tend to keep records 
of standardized testing for a long time. 

We were much less successful in obtaining standardized test scores for grades 10, 
11, and 12. There are several reasons for this problem. We found that standardized 
achievement tests are not given in these grades in some districts. The fit of the high 
school curriculum to the content of standardized achievement tests is much 
weaker in high school. Even in districts that gave such tests, we noted that quite a 
few of the students in the Follow Through and comparison samples never made it 
through 1 1th or 12th grade, due to dropping out of school. Finally, we noticed that 
quite a few of the very low-achieving children who were registered in school did not 
show up on 11th grade achievement test rosters. Since this was a recurrent phe- 
nomenon, we began to wonder whether these students tended to cut school on test 
days. 

There were so many missing data points at this level that we felt it was best to ex- 
clude these data. For all these reasons, 10th and 11th grade achievement data will 
be difficult to obtain, and may provide little valuable information. 

Graduation/ dropout rates. These data are always available. As previously men- 
tioned, a “sweep" of up to four graduating classes may be required, and coopera- 
tion between several different offices within the district may be necessary. The in- 
formation is always somewhere in the schools, but this is very intricate, sensitive 
data to collect. Researchers must realize that definitions will vary from place to 
place, and that it’s a fairly taboo topic. 
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It is useful to measure the percentage of students who graduated “on time" versus 
those who graduated one or two years later. In one of our studies, there was a sig- 
nificant effect in one of the communities. Also note that in some districts, high 
school students are not officially retained; they simply don’t graduate until they 
have earned enough units. 

High school equivalency. Determining whether or not students at this stage com- 
pleted their GEDs will, in all likelihood, require direct contact with the client, since 
school districts do not seem to have this information. Typically GEDs are completed 
through either night school or a community college. Therefore, this measure re- 
quires a good deal of linkage with other community agencies. 

Retention measures are, again, possible to collect. This entails the manual tracking 
of each student’s cumulative record. One needs to be aware that in many commu- 
nities, retention policies vary dramatically from decade to decade. In the early and 
middle 1980’s, there was a large scale movement to retain children who had not 
mastered academic content. Currently, there is a widespread movement to retain as 
few students as possible. Therefore, one must remember that this is a variable 
which heavily reflects policy shifts. Many Follow Through models, including Direct 
Instruction, did not believe in this retention, and this may have an impact on reten- 
tion rates. 

Special education placement was a key variable in Lany Schweinhart and David 
Weikart’s research on the later effects of the High Scope preschool program. We 
found little data on this topic. Essentially, almost none of the Follow Through or 
comparison students were placed in special education in any of the six communi- 
ties. 

We concluded that we could not therefore assert that virtually none of these stu- 
dents needed special assistance, or that virtually none would be referred into spe- 
cial education using policies and procedures of the 1990s. 

The era we were investigating was prior to implementation of Public Law 94-142, 
requiring free and appropriate special education services to all students in need. In 
the low-income schools we were investigating, it is likely that free special education 
services were rare prior to 1978. Thus, while the students were in the elementary 
and middle school grades, only students with severe problems were likely to be re- 
ferred. In addition, it was a policy in the Direct Instruction model, and probably 
some of the other models, to rarely use special education placement. 



Attrition 

In each of the former Follow Through sites, even those with extremely high mobil- 
ity, we were able to obtain a sample of at least 20 or 25 students who remained in 
the district over the entire 13 years of the investigation. The sample sizes were al- 
ways adequate for some types of statistical analysis. 

In one study, we determined if there was any bias in the sample of students who 
remained in the school district. (Keating & Gersten, 1987). It compares the third 
grade achievement of those students who are stayed in the community until high 
school with third grade performance of those who moved out of the community. 
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We found that during grades 4-12, in five of the six cases these groups were 
roughly comparable. In only one of the six cases, the children who stayed in the 
community were somewhat higher in third grade achievement them those who left. 



District linkage and support 

This essay concludes with a discussion of an issue that is more psychological and 
political than technical. Many of the students we plan to research attend some of 
the poorest, lowest-achieving schools in the city. When discussing these low 
schools with school district personnel (indicating that the research is to examine 
not only achievement and college admissions data, but also drop-outs and reten- 
tion), one is likely to find some defensiveness among some school personnel, even if 
it’s unconscious. At times, individuals may provide evasive information, even mis- 
information. This defensiveness is in part due to the fact that we are examining 
programs and policies which existed long ago, as well as chronic problems which 
have experienced numerous policy and procedural shifts over the years. In addi- 
tion, we need to confront the fact that what we call a “comparison" school repre- 
sented the typical educational program that the given community provided — a pro- 
gram that in some cases was based on extensive input from local district personnel. 

In Follow Through, each of the sponsors worked primarily with elementary educa- 
tion personnel (K-3) and compensatory education personnel. The longitudinal re- 
search proposed requires involvement with secondary education personnel (who 
typically do not even know that a program such as Follow Through ever existed in 
the primary grades) as well as coordination with counseling, attendance and guid- 
ance personnel, and the district research and testing personnel. 

The proposed research requires an interface with many facets of district operation, 
and the liaison is massive. After conducting six such studies, we concluded such 
interface is usually possible to maintain. We were successful! in conducting these 
studies in both very small, rural communities, such as Williamsburg County, 

South Carolina, and in very large, urban centers, such as New York City. Execut- 
ing and completing these types of longitudinal studies is possible, but it is much 
more complex than one might think, requiring the tactful building of relationships 
and perhaps reinforcers for those whose time will be involved. 
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Implications for Teaching 
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As I understand our roles In this conference, we are all to consider what a follow-up 
study of Follow Through graduates might look like, and we are all to consider some 
other particular issue as well. My particular task, in addition to the general task, is 
to consider the implications of findings from such a study for teacher education. To 
address either of these issues — that is, what such a study might look like and what 
its implications might be for teacher education — I need first to revisit the models 
that are so central to Follow Through. The notion of models is central to Follow 
Through and will continue to be central in any further research that might be con- 
ducted on Follow Through. The models are important to any decisions about what 
a follow-up study might look like because they constitute different theories of how 
to alter childrens’ ultimate life chances. And they are important to any consider- 
ations about teacher education because they all entaile major efforts to alter teach- 
ing practice. 

In the next section of this paper, I will discuss the aspects of Follow Through mod- 
els that are most salient to both of my tasks. Then, in the sections that follow, I will 
discuss, respectively, the implications of these models for teacher learning, for 
teacher education, for identifying evidence of life chances, and for drawing causal 
inferences about how they may influence life chances. 
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Follow Through Models 

Through a variety of different funding strategies, the U. S. Office of Education and, 
later, the U. S. Department of Education, has encouraged the development, demon- 
stration, and dissemination of educational models. In fact, ever since the federal 
government took an active Interest in education, educational models have been a 
part of our vocabulary. But the concept of an educational model has continued to 
be Illusory. To illustrate my point, let me offer some different definitions of the term 
“educational model.” 

1 . One way to construe educational models is as curricula. Most textbook pub- 
lishers consider themselves to be developing curricula. They define the con- 
tent that should be taught and the sequence in which that content should 
be taught. At bottom, curricula are ways of organizing bodies of knowledge 
into sequences, so that children can learn that knowledge one step at a 
time. Many curricula are designed to introduce content in a way that will 
facilitates children’s movement through the sequence. If Follow Through 
models were curricula, they would be tacitly arguing that the way we alter 
life chances is by providing the right content, and the right sequence of con- 
tent, during the first four years of school, thereby improving the chances of 
learning other content later on. In fact, very few Follow Through models 
even had curricula when they began, though some developed curricula over 
time. 

2. Another way to construe models is as pedagogues. Cooperative learning, the 
writing process, and cross-age tutoring are examples of models-as-peda- 
gogues. The rationale for these models differs from one to the next. For in- 
stance, the process approach to writing is advocated as a way to foster in 
children an understanding of the nature of writing, of how one writes, and 
of what is important to know about writing. In contrast, cooperative learning 
is advocated as a method for promoting higher-order academic goals in a va- 
riety of different content areas, for raising self esteem, and for helping stu- 
dents learn to work with others (Slavin, 1988). 

3. Yet a third way to think of models is as programs. Many of the educational 
models that are validated by the Joint Dissemination and Review Panel and 
disseminated through the national diffusion network could be called pro- 
grams. They define a number of components — counseling, remedied educa- 
tion, after-school care, health examinations, perhaps also curricula or peda- 
gogues, as components that are assumed to work in tandem to improve ei- 
ther student learning or the quality of student life. In fact, the Follow 
Through program as a whole represents a model of how to improve 
childrens’ life chances that included the provision of a wide range of ser- 
vices, integrated and delivered through a particular agency, the school. The 
constellation of services, and how they were organized and delivered to chil- 
dren and their families, constitutes a particular model of early childhood in- 
tervention. Visions also differ, in ways that are consistent with their empha- 
sis on what ought to be, in what they take as the goals of education. Of all 
the differences one can identify among Follow Through models, differences 
in the outcomes they sought are the most salient. 
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The Follow Through models differ in the relative emphasis they place on curricu- 
lum, pedagogy, and program, and in how prescriptive they are about these matters. 
They are similar, though, in that all entail some form of theory about how these 
components contribute to life chances, and all entail some form of vision about 
what schooling ought to be like. To illustrate this point. I’d like to define three 
broad classes of Follow Through models and show how they differ regarding both 
their theories of how early education could improve childrens’ life chances and 
their visions of an ideal early childhood program. 

One group of models seeks to improve childrens’ life chances by increasing the spe- 
cific knowledge and skills children acquired. The most important causal argument 
these models make is that children will do better in life if they possess a corpus of 
basic knowledge and skills that will serve as a foundation on which all future learn- 
ing can rest: Students need to know rudimentary arithmetic, spelling, grammar, 
and so forth before they can leam most other things. Their future lives will be en- 
hanced through the acquisition of these skills because their future learning will be 
enhanced through the acquisition of these skills. Models in this category tend to 
define more specific classroom practices than other models, relying on predefined 
curricula (eg. programmed instruction) and/or predefined pedagogues (eg. behavior 
modification). Notice that, tacit in this vision, are several assumptions about what 
contributes to one’s chances in life. One assumption is that knowledge and skills 
are more important than, say, character or drive. Another assumption is that what 
we tend to call “basic skills" must be learned before one can leam more complex 
knowledge or skills. 

Consistent with their theories, these models envision an ideal early childhood 
classroom as one that assures that students leam as much as possible. They place 
a high moral value on instructional efficiency, for they feel it is imperative that chil- 
dren acquire as much school knowledge as possible. 

Another group of models argue that future life chances will be influenced more by 
one’s problem solving ability or one’s self-management or self-confidence them by 
the possession of any particular knowledge or skills. They therefore want to give 
children a greater sense of efficacy in school contexts, to increase their ability to 
reason, or to help them leam take control of their own time. These models clearly 
differ from those in the first group in what they assume will contribute to childrens’ 
life chances. Follow Through models that fall into this category tend to assume that 
if they could alter the learning strategies of children, they would produce the kind 
of life-long improvements the Follow Through program called for. This is not to say 
that they do not believe that specific knowledge and skills are important, but rather 
that this knowledge will follow from, rather than precede, these other attributes. 
These models are far less specific than those in the first group regarding the cur- 
ricula and pedagogues teachers should draw on. Instead, they have general ideas 
about what teachers should be striving for. 

Consistent with their theory, they envision the ideal early childhood classroom as 
one that fosters independence in children, that encourages children to explore sub- 
ject matter knowledge on their own, and where children are free to make their own 
decisions. Believing that the quality of their learning experiences is critical to their 
future self-esteem and self-management ability, these models feel a moral impera- 
. tive to provide such an environment for children. 
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Yet a third group of models assume that the best route to altering children’s life 
chances Is through the family and community rather them through the school. Be- 
lieving that families and community will have more impact on children in the long 
run, these models seek to alter families and communities in ways that make them 
more supportive of the children. Follow Through models in this category seek to 
provide parents with further education, to help parents interact with or tutor their 
own children, to help them interact more productively with schools, or to help them 
gain control over their own lives: their Jobs, their neighborhoods, or their homes. 

These categories of models represent three different Ideas about how to alter a 
child’s life chances. One idea is to alter what children know, thereby better en- 
abling them to learn still other content. Another idea is to alter children’s methods 
of Interacting with schools and with school subject matter, thereby enabling them 
to learn other content. And a third idea is to alter the home environment in which 
children live, thereby giving them a better environment in which to thrive in the fu- 
ture. Each model not only argues that there is a causal relationship between early 
childhood education and life chances, but also believes schools, and teachers in 
particular, have a moral Imperative to produce the circumstances that are most 
likely to yield these benefits. 



Implications of the Models for Teacher Learning 

Since each Follow Through model Includes a theory of how to improve children’s 
life chances, and each envisions an ideal educational approach to schooling, a 
teacher who is to implement a Follow Through model must embrace the ideals of 
the program, not just leam a few techniques. This suggests immediately a problem 
for teacher education, for teachers already have their own ideas about what an 
ideal classroom looks like and about how such a classroom contributes to 
children’s life chances. They may think, for instance, that their most important task 
as teachers is to be nice to children, or, conversely, to be strict and to force them to 
leam specific content. Their visions of how these behaviors contribute to children’s 
growth and development are probably not as clearly articulated as those of the 
model sponsors, but they are important to teaching practice in that teachers, like 
sponsors, have strong emotional commitments to these visions. 

Where do teachers’ visions and theories come from? More than any other profes- 
sion, the profession of teaching socializes new members from childhood on (Lortie, 
1975). Teachers have spent over 3000 days as children and as young adults ob- 
serving teachers (Kennedy, in press). Their experiences are tantamount to an ap- 
prenticeship of observation. Moreover, because of their dependence, as students, 
on their teachers, their conclusions are invested with emotion. By the time they 
graduate from high school, every prospective teacher, like every other adult, has 
formed ideas about what counts as good teaching and what counts as bad teach- 
ing. Their ideas are probably formed more by their own emotional reactions to their 
teachers them they are by careful analysis of their teachers’ behaviors, and the very 
emotionality of their visions makes them more resistant to change. 

The pervasiveness of teachers’ experiences during their apprenticeship of observa- 
tion, both across grade levels and across subject areas, coupled with the sheer vol- 
ume of time spent observing, yields in teachers (and in other adults, for that mat- 
ter) a deeply entrenched and tacit set of beliefs about what can and should happen 
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in schools: about the nature of intellectual work and the nature of school subjects, 
about the teacher’s role in facilitating learning, and about the pedagogical implica- 
tions of different kinds of students. 

Though sociologists have recognized the importance of the apprenticeship of obser- 
vation for some time, the details of teachers’ ideas, and the constraints they place 
on teachers’ ability to entertain new Ideas about teaching, was one of the most im- 
portant findings of recent work at Michigan State’s National Center for Research on 
Teacher Education (NCKTE). For the past three years, we have been following both 
teachers and teacher candidates through a variety of preservice, induction and 
inservice programs. We found that, despite the diversity of approaches to teacher 
education that we studied, many of these programs were unable to alter substan- 
tially the ideas teachers had when they arrived. 

We also found that, for teachers to adopt a different theory of how school experi- 
ences contribute to later life chances and a different vision of what an ideal school 
experience would be like, teachers need to alter their ideas about subject matter, 
about students from culturally different backgrounds, and about their own role in 
facilitating student learning. Beliefs In all three of these areas are relevant to Follow 
Through models. 



Subject matter and how it is learned 

Follow Through models represent different ideas about the nature of subject matter 
and about what it means to “know" a subject. Those in the first group I described 
tend to assume that subject matter consists of specific facts and skills which stu- 
dents must acquire. Their goal is to assure that students acquire as much of this 
content as possible. Those in the second tend to assume that subject matter is a 
way of thinking about and dealing with situations, and that students learn subject 
matter by working with it, manipulating it, and interacting with it. Those in the 
third group tend to think of subject matter as something that students must have 
an emotional relationship with, and that this can only occur when their families or 
communities value it as teachers do. 

Teachers who think about subject matter differently than a model sponsor thinks 
about it will have difficulty not only understanding the model, but accepting it as 
well. They will worry that if they implement a model, they will be depriving children 
of the subject matter they really need. 



Culturally-different students 

Follow Through models were designed originally for a specific population — poor 
children who normally are not well served by schools. These are not children whom 
teachers are likely to understand. Most teachers and prospective teachers did well 
in school, liked school as children, and expect their students to be like they them- 
selves were as students. Since prospective teachers are mostly white and female, 
and since the composition of the American student body is becoming more and 
more diverse, we now recognize even more than we did in the early days of Follow 
Through that teachers must both know about these students and possess certain 
attitudes toward them. Moreover, most of them come from small, homogeneous, 
lower middle-class communities. They attend college in nearby communities and 
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hope to return to their home town or to a neighboring town to teach. Their expo- 
sure to students who are even marginally different from themselves is often close to 
non-existent. Teachers from Christian communities, for instance, maynot know 
about Jewish holidays, teachers from white communities may not understand 
Black dialect, and teachers from working class communities may have never en- 
countered students whose families are on welfare. Consequently, many of them are 
ill-equipped to work with the diverse range of pupils now attending K-12 schools in 
the United States. We found that many teacher candidates had never considered 
that there might be learners who respond to school subjects differently them they 
themselves did (Floden, in press). 

These findings are particularly salient for those models that emphasize interactions 
with families, but they are also important to any Follow Through model, in that all 
of these models are designed to function with culturally diverse students, and in 
particular with poor students whom the American schools have not traditionally 
served very well. The models assume that these children can benefit from school- 
ing. Yet, in our work at Michigan State, we found that many teacher candidates 
were unable to grasp the pedagogical implications of teaching children different 
from themselves. They were unable to move beyond the two moral imperatives of 
teaching— the imperative to treat all students equally and the imperative to accom- 
modate individual differences (Paine, 1988). They recited both of these values al- 
most as if they were mantras, unaware of the contradiction and unaware of how to 
implement either one. Many teachers, despite their recitation of educational man- 
tras about all children being able to learn, do not really believe that their students 
can learn. 



Teacher role 

Perhaps of most importance to the Follow Through models is the role teachers play 
in creating the ideal early childhood classroom. The models differ most significantly 
in their views about the teachers role, but all place a great deal of emphasis on 
teacher role. The teachers’ role is important to the model in that it is the counter- 
part to the students’ role. Through the role they adopt, teachers also teach children 
to adopt a particular role. The role that children play, in turn, is likely to have some 
bearing on their life chances. If anything stays with them once they leave their early 
education programs, it is likely to be the roles they learned to play as learners. Stu- 
dents in many schools learn to be antagonist toward teachers, to ignore them, to 
manipulate them, or to engage in any number of other counterproductive strategies 
for managing interpersonal and power relationships. These roles may stick with 
them throughout their lives, and could account for the faith that so many people 
have in early childhood interventions. 

Follow Through models in my first group want teachers to take responsibility for 
student learning, for presenting content, for assuring that classroom activities are 
appropriately paced, for assuring that students are attentive and on task. Those in 
the second group want teachers to give students a larger responsibility for their 
own learning, and to facilitate learning by providing an environment that enables 
students to actively engage and explore material on their own. In these models, 
teachers follow the students more than lead them. Those in the third group want 
teachers to interact more with children’s families and communities, and to adapt 
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their work to fit the local culture. None of these roles is easy to enact. Each re- 
quires intense involvement, which in turn can only come from a complete under- 
standing and embracing of the model’s vision. 

In our work at Michigan State, we found that undergraduates who enter teaching 
almost universally hold a limited view of their role as teacher, thinking that teach- 
ing entails almost nothing more than telling students what they know and assess- 
ing students’ recall of that knowledge (Ball, 1988; Feiman-Nemser, McDiarmid, 
Melnick & Parker, in press; McDiarmid, in press). This tacit view of the teacher’s 
role limits teachers’ abilities to adopt any of the Follow Through models. Having 
observed teachers throughout their lives who taught mainly by telling students and 
then testing students, teachers cannot imagine the effort that is implied by any of 
the Follow Through models to alter children’s learning and hence their life chances. 

More than any other aspect of instruction, teachers must adopt a role and make it 
their own; they cannot implement Follow Through models simply by following a 
procedural manual that outlines their activities. A teachers’ ability to adopt the role 
appropriate to a particular Follow Through model depends not only on his or her 
understanding of that role, but also of her emotional acceptance of and commit- 
ment to that role. 

Moreover, helping novices grasp a specific role may be the most difficult challenge 
facing teacher educators. Role is an abstract concept to grasp, and the roles envi- 
sioned by Follow Through models must be adopted cognitively, effectively, and kin- 
esthetically by teachers. Without such a complete adoption, teachers will simply 
not be able to enact the role that Follow Through model sponsors envision. 



Implications of the Models for Teacher Education 

Follow Through sponsors did, of course, engage in a great deal about teacher edu- 
cation as they tried to help teachers leam to implement the models they espoused. 
And there were many reasons to expect their efforts to be successful. Unlike 
preservice teacher education, for instance, they were working with experienced 
teachers, who already had enough classroom experience to be able to grasp the 
meaning and significance of sponsor messages in a way that preservice teaching 
candidates rarely can. Second, they worked with teachers in their own classrooms 
rather than in lab schools or other idealized settings. Finally, they worked with 
teachers over a long period of time. 

Still, despite this personalized, context-specific, and on-going assistance, most Fol- 
low Through sponsors would probably say that their models were only rarely imple- 
mented with the degree of fidelity that they wanted. Moreover, even the degree of 
fidelity they did obtain was not due entirely to their teacher education efforts, but 
also to a great deal of voluntary movement of teachers into and out of Follow 
Through classrooms. Over time. Follow Through classrooms came to be populated 
with teachers who were, prior to learning these models, already sympathetic with 
the general ideas the sponsors espoused. 

The fact that the modest implementation that was achieved occurred only after 
such intense intervention and only after teachers self-selected themselves in and 
out of Follow Through classrooms, raises serious questions about the extent to 
which teachers can really leam different approaches to teaching. And it suggests 
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that wide-scale teacher education aimed at any particular model may be next to im- 
possible. More than we did in the 1960s, we now realize that the task ofteacher 
education entails more than teaching teachers specific techniques, and more than 
teaching them a vision of an ideal classroom. It entails both of these and more, for 
teachers must grasp the significance of these new ideas, must understand how 
these ideas differ from those they have held in the past, and must be peisuaded 
that these ideas are better than the ideas they had in the past. 

Several hypotheses can be put forward to account for lack of high-fidelity imple- 
mentation of Follow Through models. One is that model sponsors did not really 
have fully developed models at the time they began teaching teachers, but instead 
had rough theories and visions of an ideal kind of classroom. Another Is that they 
were not themselves experienced teacher educators, and did not know bow to help 
teachers understand or adopt their nascent models. Probably few, if any of them, 
for instance, took into account the deeply-held and tacit convictions that teachers 
brought with them to Follow Through. If they did not, they may have tried to teach 
teachers how to behave without articulating fully their own assumptions about why 
this would be a superior way to behave. Or, if they did articulate their assumptions, 
they probably did not appreciate the magnitude of the task of persuading teachers 
than these ideas were superior to the ideas teachers already held. 



Implications of the Models for Defining Children’s life 
Chances 

I suggested in my introduction that the Follow Through models have implications 
both for teacher education and for whether and how we might do a follow-up study 
of Follow Through children. Though they went about it in many different ways, all 
Follow Through model sponsors expected their models to have a long-tem effect — 
to benefit children long after they completed their formal participation in Follow 
Through. These benefits would occur either because children knew mme to start 
with, and therefore would be better able to learn more, or because children would 
know more about how to leam on their own, or because children would have more 
supportive families. 

And none of these theories, at least as I have broadly portrayed them, is idiosyn- 
cratic to an isolated Follow Through model sponsor. All of these paths to improved 
life chances are espoused by a substantial segment of our education community 
and by a substantial segment of our lay community as well. It is reasonable, then, 
to ask whether we can find any evidence that such long-term benefits did actually 
occur. And if they did, what these benefits look like now. 

When the national evaluation of Follow Through was conducted, the third cohort 
was considered the test cohort. Students in this cohort were presumed to have par- 
ticipated in fully-developed models, and our most complete data exists for this co- 
hort. Cohort 3 children entered kindergarten in the 1971-72 school year and com- 
pleted third grade in 1975. They should have graduated from high school in 1984. 
They would be about 25 years old now, and would be around 27 yearsald by 1992, 
when a follow-up study might occur. They are clearly old enough now to make 
some claims about their life chances. 
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But if our interest is in life chances, we need not tie ourselves to this cohort. This is 
the cohort with the most achievement data, but we need not focus on achievement 
differences now. School achievement is, after all, only a proxy for other achieve- 
ments in life. Since Follow Through graduates Eire now young adults, and have 
probably completed whatever education they aimed for, we can examine a wide 
range of other indicators of their life chances. I make this point only to suggest 
that, if sponsors believe the fourth, or even fifth cohorts might have been better 
implemented than the third, we could also follow-up on the children who were 
members of these cohorts. Even students in these cohorts would be in their early 
twenties by now. 

But the most difficult issue we face in this follow-up study is not which cohort to 
follow; it is what to look for as indicators of improved life chances. I recommend two 
criteria for evaluating evidence of improved life chances. One is that the evidence be 
relevant to something we might define as “life chances." The second is that the evi- 
dence can be construed as related in some way to the efforts of Follow Through 
model sponsors. To appreciate the significance of these two criteria, consider some 
examples of evidence we might obtain from former Follow Through participants. 

If we are interested in their life chances, one thing we surely should determine is 
whether they are still alive. Being alive is a necessary condition to life chances. But 
most of us would not consider this a sufficient outcome, largely because we would 
think it was not related in any way to the particular educational models we Eire ex- 
amining. I nominate this indicator of improved life chances in psut facetiously, but 
in part to illustrate my point: being alive is highly relevant to one’s life chEmces, but 
not very relevant to an assessment of the Follow Through models. If we found dif- 
ferences in the death rates among participants of different models, we would have a 
difficult time explaining this difference in terms of the models. 

But arguments could be made. One could Eirgue, for instance, that attention to pEir- 
ents and community could have altered children’s environments in ways that ulti- 
mately made them safer, more protective than they otherwise might have been. Per- 
haps those sites or models with most pEirental involvement would demonstrate 
greater life rates than others. Now suddenly the issue gets sticky, for Em Eirgument 
could probably be made to account for virtually any pattern of outcomes we find. 
Thus the problem of attaching meaning to our findings is a very serious one, and 
its salience in this proposed follow-up study is one reason why I insist on selecting 
evidence that is relevant both to life chances and to the ideas espoused by various 
Follow Through models. Let me consider each of these criteria separately. 



Defining indicators of life chances 

I Eim assuming that the kind of data we will probably collect falls into the category 
commonly called indicators. That is, we have no standsirdized measure of life 
chances, and once students Eire out of school, measures of achievement lose their 
cache. So we need to identify evidence that we believe indicates something about 
these young adults’ current status and that indicates something about their life 
chances. For instance, indicators of life chances might include: 
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• Whether they are alive 

• Whether they completed high school 

• If not, whether they received a GED 

• Whether they attended a community college 

• Whether they attended a four-year college 

• Whether they graduated from a community or four-year college 

• Whether they are employed 

• What income they earn 

• Whether they are in jail 

But even If we agree that most of these are reasonable Indicators of life cfiances, we 
would probably all generate different models of how early childhood mlg?& have In- 
fluenced these outcomes. On one hand, these outcomes seem so far removed from 
early childhood education that it would be difficult to develop a plausible argument 
that early childhood influenced any of them. On the other hand, the Follow 
Through models did aim to achieve some benefits of this kind, and the human 
imagination is remarkable in its ability to generate plausible scenarios for how al- 
most anything could account for almost anything else. That is the main season why 
I advocate indicators whose relationship to the models seems plausible & the out- 
set, before data are collected. 



Defining indicators of model effects 

In addition to defining evidence that can be plausibly construed as indicating the 
life chances of young adults, we need to define evidence that can be plausibly re- 
lated to the early childhood programs these people experiences nearly 20years ago. 
This will be difficult because, although most of them claimed to be Influencing life 
chances, they did not directly intervene to influence any of the outcomes I just 
listed. Instead, they influenced other events, which they hoped would, in turn, in- 
fluence these events. 

One solution to this problem, of course, would be to measure outcomes In these 
young adults that are more closely related to the outcomes that sponsais tried to 
directly influence. Since the models were, for the most part, intended tofiofluence 
youngsters’ educational achievements, we could define a number of education-spe- 
cific indicators. I do not mean to suggest that we give these young adultsyet sm- 
other paper and pencil achievement test, or an intelligence test, but thatwe look at 
such things as: 

• High school grade point averages 

• Placement in remedied programs 

• Placement in upper or lower track 

• Achievement test scores on whatever tests they took while in school 

• High school attendemce 
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These indicators are more clearly related to education them those I listed above. Yet, 
despite their educational flavor, they still do not tie us veiy tightly to Follow 
Through models. We are still in a position wherein almost any pattern of outcomes 
could be interpreted in almost any way we wish. For, Just as model sponsors did 
not directly influence such life events as employment or Jail, they also did not di- 
rectly influence high school curriculum choices. 

Moreover, the closer we move toward those outcomes Follow Through models were 
designed to influence, the further we move from life chances. That is, it might be 
possible to try, once again, to actually measure till the outcomes models did try to 
alter: specific knowledge, problem-solving ability, self esteem, or perhaps even rela- 
tionships with parents. But few people would take these as evidence, by them- 
selves, of life chances. Most would be more persuaded of life chances by the kinds 
of evidence I listed earlier. 

It should be clear now that the problem we face in defining evidence of life chances 
is closely connected with the problem we have drawing causal inferences from a 
study conducted some twenty years after our “treatments" were administered. The 
models themselves did not hold explicit ideas about exactly how these directly-in- 
fluenced outcomes would eventually lead to the other outcomes that matter in life. 
In the absence of explicit arguments from the models themselves, we Eire free to 
generate whatever causal interpretations we want. The indicators, by themselves, 
will not help us with the general problem of attributing outcomes to Follow 
Through models. 



The problem of drawing causal inferences from a follow-up 
study 

The Follow Through Planned Variation Study was what researchers call a quasi- 
experiment. That is, even though it was not a perfect experiment, it was designed to 
draw on experimental logic to reach its conclusions. The logic of inference from ex- 
periment depends on statistical probabilities: We look to see whether children with 
one background, on average, differ from those with smother background, and infer 
that the background differences are responsible for the other observed differences. 

If we were to extend this experimental logic to a 20-year follow-up, we might look to 
see whether young adults who had experienced one model were more likely to be 
gainfully employed, or less likely to be in prison, them those who participated in a 
different model, in the hope that we could infer that their early program experiences 
were at least in part responsible for these differences. 

For a variety of reasons, it will be difficult to apply this logic to our hypothetical fol- 
low-up study. Though most people here know these reasons, I think it is important 
to enumerate at least three of them again. 

1. Even when the study was first completed, when there was no time lag, and 
when the outcomes were more closely mapped to model goals them they 
would be now, there were tremendous difficulties attributing outcomes to 
models. Comparison groups were not really comparable, the settings in 
which different sponsors worked were not really comparable, and sponsors 
differed cis much in their ability to develop materials Emd to train teachers 
cis their models differed in their theories Emd visions of early childhood 
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education. These problems made even the initial third grade differences dif- 
ficult to interpret, and will continue to make new data difficult to Interpret. 

2. Nearly 20 years have passed since these children finished the Frflow 
Through portion of their education and there have been numerous other in- 
fluences on their life chances during this long interval. These other influ- 
ences could either enhance or detract from the initial goals of thtir model 
sponsors. That is, children who participated in a model that strwre to en- 
courage self-initiated learning could have later participated in a highly 
structured, direct instruction middle school program. Or vice vasa. Even if 
we assume that most of the remainder of their educational lives was rela- 
tively ordinary, we cannot assume there were no extenuating circumstances 
outside of school. Implementation of the Follow Through mod els was inhib- 
ited by tornadoes, floods, collapsing buildings, teacher strikes, desegrega- 
tion and several other events. No doubt these children have continued to 
encounter as many unusual events since then as they did in those four 
years. Just as life itself can be influenced by numerous events outside our 
control, so can most of these indicators of life chances be so influenced. 

3. The attrition we encounter in this study will be so severe that it will con- 
found virtually any statement we may want to make, for we will have virtu- 
ally no idea of the extent to which our follow-up sample represenis the origi- 
nal population of Follow Through participants. Add to this the fast that the 
fact that we will want to draw inferences about differences amongmodels, 
not just about Follow Through in general, and that attrition ratesmay vary 
across the models. Differences in outcomes may be either masked or exag- 
gerated, or both, by attrition. 

The confounding influences of different implementation across sites andmodels, 
different intervening influences across students, and different attrition xates across 
sites and models are so numerous and complicated that causal inferences will be 
extremely difficult to draw. We could find ourselves once again wondering why we 
could not see clear model effects when the models themselves were so clearly differ- 
ent. 

In fact, because of the capriciousness of life, we face a second difficulty as well: 

Just as it will be difficult to argue that any particular early experiences could have 
contributed to these outcomes we find, it will be difficult to argue that these out- 
comes are really indicative of future life chances. We already know, forfastance, 
that although children of poor families are more likely to be poor than other chil- 
dren are, there is still a remarkable degree of income redistribution each genera- 
tion. Even within a family, siblings may experience widely differing economic fu- 
tures (Jencks, et al, 1972). Moreover, we know that differences in ecoruanic status 
are only weakly related to measures of academic achievement. And finally, we know 
that economic circumstances are not stable within a given adult. That is. there is 
considerable change within individuals over time (Bane and Ellwood, 1983; 

Duncan, 1985). I don’t mean to suggest that economic indicators are tte only cri- 
teria we should use to measure the life chances of these former Follow Through 
children, but only to suggest that a considerable amount of evidence has accumu- 
lated now suggesting that people’s current status is not highly related to the two 
predictors we generally assume matter most: parental status and cognfifve ability. 
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So identifying evidence that is both relevant to life chances and can be plausibly 
attributed to an early childhood educational experience is not a trivial matter. 



An alternative approach 

If we really want to draw plausible inferences about the impact of these early edu- 
cation experiences, we need to use a different research logic, perhaps replacing the 
logic of statistical probabilities with a clinical, or diagnostic argument. We need to 
rest our conclusions on an interpretation of how one event appears to influence sm- 
other rather than on how often one event appears in conjwvction with smother. If we 
use a clinical or diagnostic argument, rather thsm sm experimental sugument, we 
also need to gather evidence that goes beyond indicators such as those I listed ear- 
lier and gather, in addition to these, some interpretations of how these young 
adults came to be in the situations they now sire in. Why do they think they sire 
well off, or not well off, for instance? Such interpretations could be offered either 
by the Follow Through graduates themselves, by their psirents, or perhaps even by 
a former teacher who has stayed in touch. Through these interviews, we could 
leam such things as the following: 

• What do they recall from their early education and what are their views are 
about the relevance of these experiences 

• What are their views about how and why certain events happened to them. 
For instance, if they are employed, did someone else help them get the job, 
or did they get it on their own? 

• Once in a job, do they keep it for long, do they lose it soon, or do they get 
promoted? 

• Once in a college, do they work at their studies, drop out, fail, or succeed? 

• To whom do they attribute their successes or failures — themselves, their 
families, coincidence, etc? If themselves, do they attribute their successes to 
their knowledge, perseverance, cunning, etc? 

I would recommend interviewing both the Follow Through graduates and their par- 
ents, for they are likely to recall different things and to interpret the importance of 
events differently. Parents are more likely to recall the details of their children’s 
early education experiences than their children will be, and may have their own in- 
terpretations of why events unfolded as they did. In those models that were de- 
signed to foster changes in parents, they may be more able to define ways in which 
these early encounters with schools altered future events in their lives and in their 
children’s lives. 

If we can interview participants and their families, and leam their own interpreta- 
tions of events and how they perceive themselves, their past, and their futures, we 
may be able to generate plausible hypotheses about how these young adults came 
to be in the situations they are in. We may be able to estimate the extent to which 
their future life chances look good or bad, and the ways in which their early educa- 
tion might have contributed to their current status and to their current methods of 
interacting with their environments. 
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This form of evidence cannot, of course, save us entirely from the problem# 
sample bias. However, it will enable us to make reasonable arguments aboot those 
young people we are able to locate. 



Conclusion 

The arguments I have made here may seem overly pessimistic. With respedto the 
implications of the Follow Through experience for teacher education, you csuld in- 
terpret my position as suggested that it would be nearly impossible to prepare large 
numbers of teachers to adopt any of the Follow Through models. I have aigied that 
it would be difficult to shake teachers’ prior assumptions that teaching is arather 
simple matter of telling what you know and to shake their assumptions th# if stu- 
dents cannot learn from this form of teaching, the students are at fault. WE& re- 
spect to the potential of a follow-up study, you could interpret my position as sug- 
gesting that plausible inferences from a follow-up study Eire likely to eludeos. I 
have argued that, even under the best of circumstances, we may find oursdves un- 
able to interpret findings. 

Still, the point of the program was to examine alternative hypotheses abont how to 
improve children’s life chances, and the evidence currently available on these mod- 
els stops considerably short of informing us of this outcome. A follow-up sEndy of 
young adults who participated in some of these models, regardless of its shortcom- 
ings, would give us more knowledge than we now have. Such a study need not be 
expansive, and need not canvass students from all models or all sites within a 
model. In fact, it may be more illuminating if it is more selective, focusing sa loca- 
tions where the models were better implemented to start with and where racords of 
graduates are more complete. 
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Follow-Up of Follow Through: What Use 
for Policy? 

Richard F. Elmore 

Harvard University 



The Problem 

Follow Through was conceived In the waning years of the Great Society as an ambi- 
tious Intervention both to Improve schooling for disadvantaged children In the early 
grades of school and to Increase our collective knowledge of what works education- 
ally for these children. Although the program never reached the scale Its advocates 
desired, it did, during its peak years of 1968-1978, account for about $500 million 
dollars in federal expenditures, of which about $30-50 million was for research and 
evaluation. (House, et al., 1978: 129) It was a unique event in the history of educa- 
tional policy, involving as many as twenty research and development organizations 
that developed educational models, dozens of local school districts that imple- 
mented them, tens of thousands of children who were the recipients of services, a 
number of evaluation contractors, and hosts of kibitzers and critics. Within this 
frame of reference, it seems plausible to ask whether we could learn anything use- 
ful by following up the effects of Follow Through. 

Follow Through is a very different kind of intervention from Head Start or Chapter 
1, the federal government’s other large-scale attempts at compensatory services for 
disadvantaged students. Head Start and Chapter 1 operate on the premise that the 
intervention is a combination of money and program guidelines which result in 
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services for participating children. A follow-up study of these programs, then, might 
simply compare participants with eligible non-participants on selected measures at 
various times in their later lives. Follow Through, on the other hand, operated on 
the premise that money and program guidelines were not enough. The additional 
element of the intervention was that each participant was to be exposed to a dis- 
tinctive approach to classroom instruction. Follow Through was, in other words, 
not designed to be a single intervention, but a variety of different interventions, op- 
erating simultaneously under the rubric of “planned variation.” Asking how Follow 
Through affected participants’ later lives, compared with eligible non-participants, 
then, is not a particularly useful or interesting question, since the essence of Fol- 
low Through is planned variation. The more appropriate question is how children 
were affected by different approaches to compensatory education. 

Hence, the essential problem is whether we can learn something useful from exam- 
ining the effects of a number of different compensatory education programs on par- 
ticipants’ later lives, or how these programs affected successive generations of par- 
ticipants. This additional requirement of examining different approaches makes 
both the design and the policy-relevance of a follow-up study much more complex 
than a study of single intervention. 

Another problem associated with doing follow-up studies of earlier interventions is 
that the policy environment around the studies is never the same as it wets when 
the initial intervention was undertaken. The issues, the key actors, the locus of 
policymaking activity, the fiscal and political constraints, and the potential audi- 
ence that would be willing to pay for such a study and attend to its results al 
change over time. A follow-up study of Follow Through would be done in a dramati- 
cally different political world from the one in which Follow Through was initially 
conceived. The success of a follow-up study would be determined, in large part, by 
whether it could successfully connect with the current political environment 

This paper, then, focuses on the particular problems associated with doing a 
policy-relevant follow-up study of a planned variation intervention, and the prob- 
lem of “fitting” a follow-up study to the current policy environment. 



The Legacy of Follow Through 

Most of the particular problems associated with doing a policy-relevant follow-up 
study of Follow Through stem from its history. It is commonplace to observe that 
Follow Through was, through its entire history, characterized by a tension brtween 
social action and social science. For many of its initiators and for virtually all its 
local constituents. Follow Through was a way of focusing extra resources on disad- 
vantaged students; the objective of learning more about what works for disadvan- 
taged students by studying planned variations in instructional programs was sec- 
ondary. For the sponsors and evaluators, the planned variation objective was. what 
justified the rather large expenditures over and above program services. 

One form in which this tension manifested itself was in the scale of the program. 
The planned variation objective was grafted onto Follow Through as a way off in- 
creasing its appeal when its initial $120 million authorization was funded with a 
$15 million appropriation. A few program sponsors were recruited and sites were 
selected for a relatively small-scale test of alternative programs. As the program ap- 
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propriation grew, social action began to drive social science. More sponsors and 
sites were selected, without regard for their effect on the overall design of the 
planned variation component. At its peak Follow Through involved 20 sponsors, 
with each sponsor operating in a minimum of three or four sites. The planned 
variation objective required that every sponsor should be able to demonstrate its 
capacity to succeed. But the complexity of the design dictated by the number of 
sponsors and sites made any carefully-designed assessment of all sponsors virtu- 
ally impossible. The evaluation eventually focused on 13 sponsors. In an attempt to 
rationalize the design, the evaluators grouped sponsors, for part of the analysis, 
into four main groups. This attempt to simplify the design and make it more intelli- 
gible, not surprisingly, raised strong objections from Follow Through sponsors and 
constituents, who felt that their distinctive approaches to education were being in- 
appropriately lumped together for the convenience of a simplified evaluation design. 

One important legacy of Follow Through, then, is that, at its peak, the program was 
simply too large and too complex to be usefully evaluated as a planned variation 
experiment. An important question that designers of a follow-up study will have to 
confront is how to simplify and focus the design. Simplifying and focusing, how- 
ever, raises questions about whether it is Follow Through whose long-term effects 
are being studied or specific aspects of the intervention. If specific aspects, then 
which and why? 

Another important legacy of the Follow Through program is that development— of 
instructional programs, of the evaluation design, of assessment instruments, and of 
the implementation of models in sites — consistently lagged behind the program’s 
growth and the progress of the evaluation. Only a few of the initial sponsors actu- 
ally had fully-developed programs and were prepared to implement them in sites 
when Follow Through began. As these sponsors developed their models and gained 
experience in the field, new sponsors were added, introducing new cycles of devel- 
opment. Some sponsors responded to the tasks of development and implementation 
systematically; others were less well-organized. Under the best of circumstances, 
with fully-developed models and a well-organized support system, there were large 
site-to-site variations within sponsors in implementation and effects. The overall 
evaluation design was in flux from about 1969 until 1975, when a design was im- 
posed on the existing array of sponsors and sites in the interest of getting an evalu- 
ation completed. Program administrators and sponsors had always aspired to have 
outcome measures that reflected the true diversity of educational aims represented 
by instructional models. There was even talk of developing new outcome measures 
in order to meet this challenge. In the final analysis, evaluators used a battery of 
existing outcome measures that virtually all sponsors thought were extremely lim- 
ited in their capacity to measure the educational effects of their programs. 

Another legacy, then, is that major development issues in the program and the 
evaluation were never fully resolved, except by imposing a sort of artificial analytic 
order on programmatic disorder. This legacy raises a number of questions for de- 
signers of a follow-up study. Should a follow-up study attempt to establish some 
sort of continuity with outcome measures used in the original evaluation, or should 
it attempt to represent the existing state of the art in testing and measurement? 
Should a follow-up study revisit the issue of which measures are appropriate to 
specific models? And should a follow-up study attempt to take account of develop- 
mental and implementation problems that existed in the original program? 
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A third legacy, less tangible than the others but no less influential, is that the de- 
sign of the Follow Through evaluation was probably not adequate to detect the kind 
of effects that the instructional programs could produce. As Robert Egbert has said 
on more than one occasion, the initiators of Follow Through believed in what he 
calls the “big bang” theory— that the effects of well-designed instructional programs 
on students’ learning would be so dramatic that there would be no question about 
models’ effectiveness. At the time Follow Through was initiated this might have 
been a plausible theory. Now it is much less so. 

Judith Gueron, President of the Manpower Demonstration and Research Corpora- 
tion (MDRC), an organization that has designed, evaluated, and assisted in the man- 
agement of a number of randomized field experiments in welfare and employment 
over the past fifteen years, puts this problem succinctly. She argues that no social 
intervention, particularly one directed at chronically disadvantaged clients, can 
show large initial effects. MDRC’s work, however, clearly demonstrates that even 
small initial effects can have large social consequences. For example, a small differ- 
ence favoring treatment over control participants in a program to prepare young 
unemployed adults to enter the labor force can produce a relatively large benefit- 
cost ratio as the earnings of participants accumulate over time. (For an analysis of 
experimental versus non-experimental studies of employment training programs 
see, Frakerand Maynard, 1987; Bamow, 1987; and Burtless and Orr, 1986.) 
Gueron’s point, which was made several times in the course of the Follow Through 
evaluation with less evidence to back it, is that we should expect small initial ef- 
fects from interventions and design studies to detect them. Hence, MDRC special- 
izes in designing randomized field experiments in which operating agencies of gov- 
ernment administer the interventions in “real world" settings. Several of these ex- 
periments have shown small effects with impressive social pay-offs. 

This third legacy — Follow Through’s weak design for small effects — suggests that 
any follow-up study should embody an explicit theory, or a set of theories, about 
how initial effects become long-term effects. Also, a follow-up study should hon- 
estly acknowledge in its own design that the design of the original evaluation prob- 
ably wasn’t powerful enough to pick up effects of the magnitude one should expect 
from an intervention of that type. One major decision in the selection of a theory, 
which I will address in the final section of this paper, is whether the study should 
trace the effects of Follow Through on individual students as they advance through 
school or whether it should focus on the effects of the intervention operating 
through schools on successive cohorts of children. 



The Follow Through Evaluation as Policy Research 

For an effort that involved a relatively large proportional expenditure on research, 
development, and evaluation. Follow Through has had a notably modest impact on 
policy. The program probably had significant benefits for local participants, spon- 
sors, and evaluators, most of which were unmeasured and unreported by the for- 
mal evaluation. There is little evidence, however, that the evaluation had much ef- 
fect on the content of policy or the design of programs for the educationally disad- 
vantaged. After the brief and modest flurry that greeted the release of the report of 
the national evaluation in 1977, not much has been heard about Follow Through 
as policy research. 
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Some of the reasons for this lack of attention to Follow Through as policy research 
stem from institutional factors. Much of the argument over the effects of Follow 
Through was probably seen by policymakers as special pleading by the program’s 
constituents, rather than as serious discourse about how policies toward disadvan- 
taged students should be designed. Furthermore, in the late 1970s and early 
1980s, the country’s domestic policy agenda shifted dramatically away from design- 
ing more effective federal policies to limiting federal expenditures and shifting au- 
thority for the initiation of policies away from the federal level. 

Some of the reasons for Follow Through’s lack of visibility as policy research are 
more substantive, however. Not the least of these is that the program-wide results 
of Follow Through, at least as measured by the national evaluation, showed, at 
best, negligible effects on the learning of disadvantaged students. The three main 
findings of the national evaluation, as reported by Abt Associates, the evaluation 
contractor, were: 

1. that “differences in outcomes between sites within each model were greater 
than overall differences in effectiveness between models;" 

2. that “Follow Through groups scored about as one would expect similar dis- 
advantaged groups to score without Follow Through," [and] “where differ- 
ences were apparent. Follow Through groups scored lower more frequently 
than they scored higher;" and 

3. that “with few exceptions. Follow Through groups were still scoring sub- 
stantially below grade level at the end of three or four years’ intervention" 
(Anderson, et al., 1978: 162-163). Are-analysis of the national evaluation 
data showed similar results (House, et al. 1978: 149-150). 

The one major positive finding from the national evaluation, which was widely re- 
ported at the time the report was released, was that so-called “basic skills" models 
seemed to have more positive effects on students’ learning and self-concept them 
so-called “cognitive-conceptual" or “affective-cognitive" models (Stebbins, et al., 
1977). A re-analysis of these results, however, seemed to show that most of the 
positive effects on student learning resulted from one model’s performance on the 
math and language subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Test (House, et al., 
1978: 149-150). Based on these findings, the national evaluation concluded that 
“externally sponsored curricular change is not a reliable tool for raising the test 
scores of poor children” (Anderson, et al. 1978: 162). 

Rejoinders to these findings focused on the perceived failure of the national evalua- 
tion to capture the real meaning and effects of the program and on the host of 
methodological and analytic decisions that went into the evaluation. Representa- 
tives of the program’s funding agency, the U. S. Office of Education, stressed the 
positive side of the finding that site-to-site differences exceeded model-to-model dif- 
ferences. “Compensatory education can work," they argued. “There were enough in- 
stances of success in enough sites to suggest that the Follow Through children did 
better than they would have done in the absence of the program" (Wisler, et al. 
1978: 179). As noted above, the decision to group models into broad categories 
came under heavy attack on the grounds that it had little or no basis in theory or 
practice. Sponsor representatives stressed the tangible benefits that the program 
had delivered to schools and children. Sponsors demonstrated that new ap- 
proaches to educating disadvantaged children could be implemented and that 
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teachers could change deeply entrenched patterns of practice. Parent engagement 
In education seemed to Increase In many sites. And the program resulted in the de- 
velopment of an Impressive array of materials and a new level of engagement be- 
tween research and practice (Hodges, 1978). 

One can argue, of course, that large-scale attempts to integrate policy, social sci- 
ence, and educational practice, no matter how sophisticated they are methodologi- 
cally, will always generate high levels of disagreement over results. Nonetheless, the 
negative tone of the national evaluation report and the muddiness of the debate 
that followed it raise serious questions about the political feasibility of a follow-up 
study. Why would it be useful to study the long-term effects of a program that dem- 
onstrated largely negligible short-term effects? Given the importance of site-to-site 
variation in determining program impacts, would a follow-up study really be a 
study of Follow Through’s impact, or a study of the Impact of some particular set of 
local adaptations In response to a federal Initiative? How would we expect the re- 
sults of a follow-up study to differ — substantively and methodologically — from the 
original evaluation? Would a follow-up study raise all the same chronic method- 
ological and analytic questions that plagued the original evaluation? Who would be 
the audience for such a follow-up study, given that there is no demonstrated need 
to know — particularly at the federal level — more about the kind issues that the 
original Follow Through evaluation raised? 

It seems highly implausible, then, to propose a simple extension of the original Fol- 
low Through evaluation as a follow-up study. There are other options for framing a 
follow-up study, but these options should be developed with some knowledge of the 
changes that have taken place in the political environment since the late 1970s. 



The Shifting Environment of Education Policy 

Since this subject is a digression from the main topic of the paper, let me summa- 
rize as succinctly as possible, in a few blunt assertions, how I think the political 
environment around education policy has changed since the late 1970s. I would 
like to use these assertions as a way of framing some alternative ways to think 
about a Follow Through follow-up study. 

First, the locus of policy initiative has shifted from federal to the state and local lev- 
els. The Follow Through evaluation was published at the end of a period of maxi- 
mum federal influence and initiative in education policy. The federal role in educa- 
tion has declined substantially since the late 1970s. At the same time, there has 
been a dramatic upsurge in state and local policymaking activity. In the early 
1980s, this activity focused mainly on state mandates designed to increase gradua- 
tion requirements, curriculum requirements, and to increase the quality and per- 
formance of teachers. These policies produced predictable amounts of local- and 
school-level variation in implementation and outcomes, but, for the most part, did 
not result in discernible impacts on student outcomes. In the last four of five years, 
the focus of state and local policy has shifted to measures designed to increase the 
capacity of schools to teach high quality academic content to children from a wide 
variety of backgrounds. This shift has meant more attention at the state and local 
level to the problems of restructuring schools around more challenging conceptions 
of teaching and learning, and restructuring relationships among states, localities, 
and schools to reflect more capacity-building and less direct regulation. This shift 
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has also meant that a number of states are beginning to redesign state policies on 
curriculum, testing, and teacher preparation and professional development to orga- 
nize them around more coherent, simpler, systemic views of what students should 
leam. (See Fuhrman, Clune, Elmore, 1988; Firestone, Fuhrman, Kirst, 1989.) 

Given the political and fiscal constraints under which the federal government is 
currently operating, it seems unlikely that the federal government will re-emerge as 
the leading initiator of policy. At the same time, there is no sign that the level of 
state and local policy initiative will decrease. Any ideas for new policy research ini- 
tiatives connected with past federal programs, then, should take account of the fact 
that the main audience for these initiatives will be state and local, not federal, 
policymakers. 

Second, discourse about the content of education policy has shifted markedly from 
remediation and equity for selected groups of students to improving the quality of 
education, and increasing expectations, for all students. Our conception of what 
constitutes an adequate education has focused more sharply on ambitious concep- 
tions of learning, using such terms as “high literacy," “higher order thinking," and 
“teaching for understanding.” Lauren Resnick captures this shift when she argues, 
“The goals of increasing thinking and reasoning ability are old ones for educa- 
tors... Although it is not new to include thinking, problem solving, and reasoning in 
someone’s school curriculum, it is new to include it in everyone’s curriculum" 
(Resnick, 1987: 7). One important component of this line of argument is an explicit 
criticism of the implicit assumption embodied in earlier research, policy, and prac- 
tice that mastery of so-called “basic skills" precedes “higher order" skills. The new 
conventional wisdom is that this relationship is reciprocal: one needs certain basic 
knowledge of facts and algorithms to master higher-order, inferential knowledge, 
but the acquisition of basic facts and algorithms depends on the acquisition of 
higher skills (Ibid.). The distinctions that served as the basis for many of the con- 
clusions in the Follow Through evaluation — that there is a difference, for example, 
between so-called “basic skills" and “cognitive-conceptual" approaches — is clearly 
out of synch with much current thinking about the nature of teaching and learn- 
ing. 

Third, beginning in the early 1980s with the so-called “effective schools" movement 
and extending through the efforts of such current reformers as Theodore Sizer and 
James Comer, there has been a shift in our conception of the relevant unit to which 
policy interventions should be addressed. From the mid-1960s to the late- 1970s, 
policies were largely designed to target resources on specific groups of students 
within schools. From the early 1980s to the present, we have increasingly thought 
of policies as designed to improve the functioning of schools, including their re- 
sponsiveness to children with differing educational needs. A large part of current 
policy discourse, then, is organized around proposals to improve the capacity, orga- 
nizational health, and performance of schools, rather them to remediate the needs 
of specific groups of students within schools. Follow Through straddles this dis- 
tinction. While for purposes of logistical convenience and philosophical conviction. 
Follow Through sponsors tended to view schools as the unit of intervention, the 
evaluation clearly focused on students as the unit of intervention. 

Fourth, and closely related, there is a developing disenchantment among both 
policymakers and policy analysts with categorical programs that target specific 
groups of students for special attention. Among the criticisms of categorical 
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programs is that they tend to isolate students from the mainstream experience of 
schools, they balkanize and increase the complexity of districts and schools by in- 
troducing specialists and administrative requirements, and this balkanization leads 
to inefficient allocation of resources for all children’s learning. Much of current 
policy discourse, then, is organized around ways of breaking the existing categori- 
cal structure that particularly characterizes uitoan schools with large proportions of 
disadvantaged students and finding new ways to organize instruction that focus on 
diverse student needs in a simpler more efficient structure (Elmore & McLaughlin, 
1988). Again, Follow Through seems to straddle this distinction. Follow Through 
advocates thought of the program as a comprehensive approach to compensatory 
education, designed to address the broad educational, social, and emotional needs 
of children, but the program and the evaluation had a decided categorical focus on 
children who met certain family income requirements. 

A follow-up study that adopts the same basic questions as the earlier evaluation, 
that assumes an audience made up largely of federal policymakers, that follows the 
distinctions drawn in the original evaluation between basic and higher order cogni- 
tive skills, that treats individual children rather them schools as the unit of inter- 
vention and analysis, and that adopts an essentially categorical model of policy will 
probably not be a veiy useful study. One could argue, of course, that the design of 
the original program and evaluation constrains what one can do with a follow-up 
study, hence, if the initial design doesn’t fit well with the existing policy environ- 
ment, it doesn’t make sense to do a follow-up study. It is conceivable, however, that 
a follow-up study might be designed to have a tighter fit with the current environ- 
ment. I will speak to this issue in a moment. 

Research is more likely to influence policy and practice when it addresses ques- 
tions that are being asked by policymakers and practitioners. These questions are, 
in large part, a function of where policy discourse is centered — who the key actors 
are, what the dominant terms of discourse are, where existing research and policy 
initiatives are headed, and what models of intervention appear to be most promis- 
ing. Simply extending an earlier study into the future, while it may have intrinsic 
appeal for the basic questions it answers, isn’t likely to have much influence on 
policy. 



Some Options for a Policy-Relevant Follow-Up Study 

The central issue, then, as I have posed it, is how to design a follow-up study of 
Follow Through that operates within the constraints set by the original program, 
that doesn’t simply repeat the same tiresome methodological and analytic issues 
raised by the earlier national evaluation, and that, in some way, engages the inter- 
est of policymakers around current questions. This is a tall order. I’m not sure it’s 
possible, but it is certainly worthy of some systematic consideration. I will sketch 
out three possible options, with the caveat that they probably don’t begin to ex- 
haust the full array of options available but they could simulate some useful think- 
ing. I will label each option by the units of analysis that would form the point of de- 
parture for its design, and I will attempt to characterize the kind of study that 
would flow from a focus on a particular point of departure. I will also attempt to 
discuss some of the practical problems of constructing treatment and comparison 
groups within each option. 
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Selected sponsors, selected sites 

The most obvious option, and the least attractive In terms of my criteria. Is to try to 
replicate some version of the 1977 national evaluation — estimating the effects Fol- 
low Through models on participants over time. This option would, as the original 
evaluation did, focus on sponsors, using Individual students, nested In sites, as the 
units of analysis. The theory behind this study, as with the national evaluation, is 
that Follow Through had its primary impact on individual students through the 
programs delivered by sponsors. 

Such a study could take at least two forms. One would be simply to fund a few ex- 
isting sponsors to enhance their data collection and analysis of longer-term effects 
on students, consistent with their earlier work, and perhaps to construct longitudi- 
nal data bases in sites where they previously hadn’t been able to do so. My hunch 
is that the design of a follow-up study would take a pragmatic turn at some point 
and focus on the handful of sponsors that have sustained a substantial research 
capacity independent of Follow Through over time and that have, on their own con- 
structed, longitudinal data bases. Two logical candidates would be, for example. 
High Scope and the University of Oregon. This form of study would, or course, raise 
the question of whether sponsors could provide an adequately objective account of 
their own performance; during the national evaluation, sponsors’ evidence on pro- 
gram effects consistently provided a rosier account than the evaluators’. Another 
form of this kind of study would be to fund an independent contractor to reanalyze 
existing data on the longitudinal effects of selected sponsors, or possibly to collect 
data in sites where such data hadn’t been previously collected. This latter form 
would, of course, raise all the old political issues about whether external evaluators 
could really understand what sponsors were trying to achieve. 

In either case, comparison groups would probably have to be constructed from the 
records of eligible non-Follow Through students within sites. To the extent that 
sponsors have already constructed such groups in their earlier research, the issue 
is evaluating the adequacy of these groups for further longitudinal study. To the ex- 
tent that sponsors haven’t constructed these groups, the issues are more complex. 
Any follow-up study that relies on data not previously collected by sponsors will be 
quickly driven to existing record data on attainment and achievement within school 
districts, again raising questions about the appropriateness of the outcome mea- 
sures for individual sponsors. Such data varies widely in content and quality by 
school district and is quite expensive to collect. If the object is to follow-up on the 
national evaluation, samples will have to be constructed on students who started 
elementary school in 1970 or 1971, who probably exited elementary school in 1977 
or 1978, and who graduated from high school in 1983 or 1984. The period of 1970 
to 1984 is one of dramatically varying capacities in school districts for testing and 
record-keeping. A follow-up study would tend to gravitate toward sites with rela- 
tively sophisticated testing and record-keeping capabilities; there is no way of 
knowing what proportion of original Follow Through sites in certain models have 
this capacity without surveying them. 

Student attrition is an enormous problem. School districts typically keep basic 
records on attainment as long as students attend district schools, but their records 
on where students go after they leave the system are either non-existent or very 
poor, especially during the period in which Follow Through students from the 
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national evaluation would have been in school. Annual turnover rates in excess of 
fifty percent are not unusual in urban schools. 

The point of such a study, as policy research, would be to say something useful 
about the question of whether early intervention improves students’ chances for 
later success in school. It is highly Implausible to think of doing such a study on 
the scale of the original evaluation. So a key problem in designing the study would 
be how to reduce the scale of the original to focus on a small collection of sponsors 
and sites that would yield potentially worthwhile results. Given the largely negative 
results of the original evaluation, it seems to me that a threshold condition for such 
a study would be some evidence, either from the national evaluation or from well- 
designed research by the sponsors, that the sponsor had some discernible positive 
effect on students at the beginning of the period. Studying the longer-term conse- 
quences of early non-effects doesn’t seem to me to be particularly attractive invest- 
ment opportunity for scarce educational research dollars. 

One can easily imagine the cascading sampling decisions that would drive a follow- 
up study based on the national evaluation: sponsors who could demonstrate posi- 
tive effects, sites with promising record data, students on whom adequate record 
data are available, etc. It is questionable what one would actually know after such a 
study were done. Such a study would probably be more Em extended essay on the 
difficulties of doing longitudinal research on originally messy data them a study of 
the long-term effects of early intervention. 



Schools, sponsors 

Another possible option would be to break the lock of the original design somewhat 
and to treat Follow Through as Em intervention that was designed to chEmge the 
way schools treat disadvantaged students. In this case the unit of analysis would 
be schools, crossed by sponsors, rather thsm individual students nested in sites. 
The theory behind this study is that Follow Through had its primary impact on stu- 
dents by altering the way schools operate, hence the importEmt question is not how 
the program affected participants over time but how the program Eiffected the way 
schools treat successive cohorts of children with diverse needs. 

This design would treat schools as relatively stable institutions through which co- 
horts of students and interventions travel in regular cycles. At some point in the life 
history of these organizations called schools. Follow Through entered their struc- 
ture and certain things happened as a result of this intervention. At some point, 
presumably. Follow Through left the structure. Schools respond differently to these 
external interventions smd their orgsmizational responses have different effects on 
students. Rather than assuming that schools exist to implement Follow Through, 
as the original evaluation smd the first option do, this design assumes that schools 
are places where teachers teach smd students leam in presence of a variety of influ- 
ences, including external interventions like Follow Through. 

Such a study would select a sample of schools from among those that sponsors 
worked with, presumably from a reduced list of sponsors smd presumably with 
some thought to the length of sponsor involvement smd the sponsors’ perceived 
success of that involvement. The design might vary the length of sponsors’ involve- 
ment and sponsors’ evaluations of the schools’ degree of model implementation. 
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The study would focus on how schools deal with cohorts of students, many of 
whom cany the characteristics traditionally associated with educational disadvan- 
tage, over a specified period of time. So instead of attempting to follow students 
who participated in Follow Through into their later schooling, the study would fo- 
cus on how schools responded to successive cohorts of children from diverse back- 
grounds over some period that included active involvement with Follow Through 
sponsors. Also, this design puts no special premium on the “success" of Follow 
Through sponsors in the national evaluation, although such a criterion could be 
introduced. It would presumably be of some value to policymakers to know what 
happened to the schools after the withdrawal of Follow Through support; so the de- 
sign should include a substantial proportion of schools whose participation in Fol- 
low Through was active for a period of time and then ceased. It would also be of 
some value to policymakers to know whether interventions like Follow Through im- 
prove the capacity of schools to educate children over time; so the design should 
account for schools with vaiying periods of participation. 

Part of the study would be a qualitative analysis of the life-cycle of innovations in 
schools, focusing on the way the school handled student diversity and the role that 
Follow Through played in shaping the school’s response at various stages of its in- 
volvement and disengagement. One would presumably want to look for traces of 
Follow Through’s effects on the present structure of schools. Another part of the 
study would be a quantitative study of patterns of student composition and 
achievement over some specified period of time. One could think of this as a before, 
during, and after longitudinal design where data were available, or simply as a dur- 
ing and after design. 

While such a study is still heavily reliant on local data sources, it is considerably 
less sensitive to the vagaries of local data collection them the first option. Many 
more systems collect school-level achievement data, for example, them reliably col- 
lect data that cem be traced to individual students over time. So focusing on the 
school as the unit of emalysis relieves memy of the problems connected with resur- 
recting bad individual-level data from school district eirchives. Such a study will 
probably not produce comparable data on student achievement across schools in 
different districts over time. However, it is possible to think of clusters of schools 
with different attributes that happen to have used similar achievement tests over 
time. Since the relevant unit of comparison is the school and not the individual 
student, problems of constructing comparison groups become more tractable. 

The main advantage of this design, however, is not methodological convenience. Its 
utility has more to do with its policy-relevance. The design could say something 
useful about the effects of Follow Through on schools and students, and about the 
relationship between the intervention and patterns of school-level achievement over 
time. The main utility of this design, however, would be what it would contribute to 
our understanding of how schools respond to diverse student populations in the 
face of changing external conditions. This issue is of considerably greater long-run 
significance, with all due respect, them a study of how well Follow Through worked 
as a planned variation intervention. We might actually leam something from such a 
study about how to design more effective external interventions by understanding 
how schools integrate, or fall to integrate, these disturbances into their existing in- 
stitutional structures. 
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Teachers, schools, sponsors 

This option Is an elaboration of the previous one to include teachers and teaching 
practice as an explicit factor in determining what students are exposed to. The 
theory behind this study is that Follow Through had its primary effect on students 
by altering the way teachers teach, but that influences on teaching are first filtered 
through the organizational structure of schools. 

Just as schools vary in the way they deal with external interventions, so too do 
teachers within schools. One could imagine a design like the previous option that 
also included relatively detailed data on teachers’ involvement in Follow Through 
and other attempts to influence their instructional practice, possibly crossed with 
student achievement data. 

The logic behind this design is the same as the previous one at the next lowest level 
of aggregation. Teachers form small organizations for learning called classrooms 
within larger organizations called schools. They too deal with problems of student 
diversity within the context of a variety of supports and constraints, occasionally 
including helpful (or not so helpful) people from the outside who want to change 
their teaching practice. It would be interesting to know how teachers respond to 
various attempts to influence their practice, including interventions like Follow 
Through, and whether these interventions have any residual effects after they are 
withdrawn. 

The design of this option would be essentially the same as the previous option — 
schools crossed by sponsors, with data on cohorts of students— but would include 
some attempt to map teachers’ participation in Follow Through in addition to 
school-level data. This design adds considerable complexity to data collection, since 
it assumes some capacity to disaggregate student data for any given cohort to the 
classroom level. This capacity may not exist with enough frequency in local dis- 
tricts to make the design practical. In the absence student achievement data disag- 
gregated to the teacher level, however, it would still be useful to have a series of 
profiles of teachers who worked in Follow Through and in its absence to under- 
stand the relationship between external interventions and teaching practice. 



Conclusion 

Follow Through represented a certain period of thinking about how to mobilize so- 
cial science research in the service of social policymaking. The present policy envi- 
ronment is quite different from the period in which Follow Through was conceived 
and implemented. A follow-up study of Follow Through that attempts to revive the 
original questions posed by the Follow Through evaluation will also revive all the 
methodological, analytical, and substantive issues associated with the original 
evaluation. Since the policy agenda has moved on in many respects, it seems point- 
less and not very productive to revisit these issues. 

It is conceivable, however, that a follow-up study could be designed that would 
speak to important contemporary questions. For all its defects. Follow Through 
was a concerted effort to change the way schools work and teachers teach by bring- 
ing to bear external resources in the form of outside experts. We could leam a 
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considerable amount from this experience that might be useful in designing cur- 
rent state and local policies. In order for this to happen, however, the focus of the 
study has to shift away from studying how individual students respond to an inter- 
vention and toward studying how an intervention influences teachers’ practice and 
student learning in schools over time. 
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To gain a broad perspective on the possible benefits of longitudinal studies and 
how they might apply to Follow Through, this paper draws together some findings 
from studies of the influences of education and psychological environments on 
learning and development. My intention is to provide some factual background for a 
synoptic view of learning, human development, and accomplishments over the life 
span. Since other papers in this set focus on the limited number of investigations 
of early childhood effects, I will concentrate on the more common school-age 
through adult studies and try to draw some lessons for policy and future longitudi- 
nal studies. 

It seems worth saying at the outset that no single study or method can be viewed 
as definitive. If many well-designed and executed studies point in the same direc- 
tion, however, then a reasonable amount of confidence can be placed in their con- 
clusions. But for many psychologists, the term “well-designed studies” means ex- 
periments with randomized assignment of subjects to treatment and control groups 
to eliminate causal uncertainties. Few long-term educational studies meet this cri- 
terion. Experiments, however, are hardly fool-proof since they usually fall the socio- 
logical criterion of broad generalizability. Nearly all experiments are restricted to id- 
iosyncratic rather than random national samples; and they often employ better 
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executed treatments than are found in ordinary practice. Nor are one-shot surveys 
panaceas. Inducing causality from cross-sectional surveys is suspect since a con- 
clusion that “A causes B" may ignore reverse causation and third causes of both A 
and B. 

Longitudinal studies can offer distinct advantages: Some causal uncertainty may 
be eliminated by agreeing that later events do not cause earlier events, and that 
later psychological traits and states do not cause earlier ones. Valid and compre- 
hensive measures of earlier and later personal attributes and intervening condi- 
tions may allow rough estimates of causal influences. Still, designing such analy- 
ses requires difficult choices such as large samples vs. intensive measurements, 
and random vs. program samples. Despite great effort and expense, moreover, sub- 
jects, especially from highly mobile impoverished populations, will be lost in in- 
creasingly larger numbers over long time periods. 

The lesson to be gained is that only those findings that emerge strongly and repeat- 
edly from multiple studies employing different methods can be trusted. Syntheses 
of previous research, theory building, and secondary analyses of existing data can 
all help in this effort. Longitudinal studies, however, do have a special place: Other 
things being equal, they afford a better opportunity than cross-sectional studies to 
probe causality, and a better chance than most experiments to generalize widely. 
Carried out over long periods, moreover, they reveal not only immediate effects 
such as learning but long-range adult outcomes such as occupational success, 
civic participation, and avocational accomplishments. 



Some examples 

The benefits of longitudinal studies may be best seen in specific findings. They may 
be striking enough to change personal practices, re-think interventions, and chal- 
lenge stereotypes. Consider three recent illustrations. 

Some 60 million Americans suffer from hypertension: and millions are treated with 
drugs to diminish their high blood pressures despite undesirable side effects. A 
“meta-analysis” (statistical summary) of nine studies of 43,000 moderately 
hypertensive (diastolic readings of 90 to 105) patients followed over an average of 
5.6 years showed that drugs did not significantly reduce coronary heart disease 
mortality (Ornish, 1990, p. 62). Without such persuasive longitudinal research, 
symptoms might continue to be treated. As a consequence, the quality of life would 
have been diminished without reducing mortality. The search for efficacious treat- 
ments, moreover, might have been discontinued. 

Many social analysts assume that the poor families live in big Northern cities and 
engender generation after generation of poverty. But longitudinal research belies 
this stereotype. Duncan’s (1984) longitudinal analysis of about 5,000 American 
families showed substantial social mobility. For example, of families in the top or 
bottom 20 percent of income in 1971, only about half remained in these classifica- 
tions in 1978. Between 1969 and 1978, 25 percent of the families fell below official 
poverty lines in at least one year, but less than 3 percent remained below in 8 of 
the 10 years. Even these persistently poor belied stereotypes: two-thirds lived in the 
South: one-third were elderly; and only a fifth lived in large cities. 
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Education was a minor influence in determining changes in wealth or poverty. Most 
decisive were voluntary changes in family structure — marriage or divorce, a birth or 
a child leaving home. Job-related changes such as layoffs and physical disabilities 
were second in importance. 

Another remarkable example is Werner and Smith’s book Vulnerable but Invincible, 
a 30-year study of 698 at-risk infants bom on the Hawaiian island of Kauai. It 
shows how some children triumph over physical disadvantages and deprived child- 
hoods. Despite prenatal and perinatal stress, discordant and impoverished home 
lives, uneducated, alcoholic, addicted, and mentally disturbed parents, some went 
on to develop healthy personalities, stable careers and strong interpersonal rela- 
tions. Some were even hospitalized and separated from their families for extended 
periods; many as infants and toddlers had mothers who worked full time and had 
no access to stable child care. Some were babies of single or teen-age parents with 
no other adult in household; others were migrant and refugee children without per- 
manent roots in community. 

Resilient children were protected by consistent nurturing which encouraged trust 
in its availability. At least one person in their lives buffered stress by accepting 
them unconditionally, regardless of temperamental idiosyncrasies or physical or 
mental handicaps. Grandparents, older siblings, and teachers provided such bonds 
in cases in which parents were incapacitated or unavailable. Such informal ties to 
kin and community were more powerful than government-provided services. 



The Value of Learning 

Given these notable examples, we can turn to a more searching history of longitu- 
dinal effects of educational programs. My purpose is to compare the quantitative 
magnitudes of effects of educative factors not only on immediate academic learning 
but on real-world outcomes in adult life. For several reasons, however, it seems 
best to concentrate on learning in the first several decades of life. Much deliberate 
learning takes place at this period in the life course; language, habits, tastes, job 
skills, and much else are largely formed by age 30; and such early investments in 
learning pay dividends over a long period. Considerable research on learning in this 
period has been conducted and quantitatively synthesized (Walberg, 1984b). Learn- 
ing processes in later adult life, moreover, can be hypothesized to be similar in 
principle to those of the formative years. 

First, it is important to recognize that much what we know about the causes and 
effects of learning is restricted to a great extent to what can be measured on aca- 
demic and non-academic tests. These tests may be comprised of oral, essay, or 
multiple-choice questions; but their common feature is the measurement of knowl- 
edge, skills, and the like through words. Thus, investigations of causes and effects 
of education and other stimulating experience are often confined to verbal achieve- 
ment. Perhaps this preoccupation is short-sighted, but a reasonable case can be 
made that the primary medium of education, work, and life is language. Those who 
do well at it can be expected to be successful at the many tasks that require lan- 
guage competence over the life span. 
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Bormuth (1978) concluded that verbal activities consume much time and are of 
Immense importance In adult work and leisure. In a 1971 survey of about five- 
thousand people aged 16 and over, 87 percent of those gainfully employed reported 
that they had to read as part of their Jobs; and typical working people read for 141 
minutes per day as part of their Jobs, or about 29 percent of the work day. Since 
the national wage bill In 1971 was $859 billion In 1971, Bormuth estimated that U. 
S.. workers earned $253 billion for on-the-job reading. In addition, considerable lei- 
sure activity is spent on reading. Of the total sample, for example, 73 percent re- 
ported having read a newspaper the previous day; the mean reading time for this 
activity was 33 minutes. Thus, the estimated time devoted to reading and Its Im- 
puted value are huge. 

How demanding is the typical reading task? Diehl and Mikulecky’s (1980) case 
studies assessed the literacy requirements of a broad range of 100 occupations and 
high schools. They Interviewed and tested 107 adults ranging from a lawyer and 
other professionals to assembly-line operatives and stonecutters In a sample of 26 
workplaces within a 70-mile radius of Bloomington, Indiana, including Indianapo- 
lis. 

They found that general on-the-job reading is sometimes repetitive; many reading 
materials can be seen as continuous reminders rather than demanding verbal 
tasks. On-the-job technical reading, however, is often demanding, even more de- 
manding than reading in high schools, as shown by other surveys reviewed by the 
authors. Technical workers encountered a wider variety of reading materials, read 
them more competently and comprehended them in greater depth than did the stu- 
dents. Professional workers read an even greater range of materials and read them 
more competently than technical workers and students. All groups of workers, 
moreover, saw reading as more important to their success than did the students. 



Adult development 

Aside from verbal demands alone, Kohn and Schooler (1983) showed that intellec- 
tually stimulating work contributes to cognitive development In adult life. Follow- 
up surveys conducted as recently as 1973 of a 687-respondent sub-sample first 
tested in 1964 showed that intellectually and socially demandingjobs fostered con- 
tinuing growth in intellectual functioning. Other surveys show that adult motiva- 
tion and language activity foster test achievement (Frederick and others, 1980), al- 
though all three are predicted by stimulating family and educational experience In 
childhood (Walberg & Tsai, 1983). 

What can be measured on verbal tests is neither unimportant nor a complete Indi- 
cation of educational accomplishment and preparation for adult life. Such tests in- 
dicate little about the perseverance, creativity, integrity, social sensitivity, team 
skills, and other learning goals that educators, parents, and students in English 
and U. S. surveys consistently rank above verbal achievement as such (Raven, 
1981). 

Extracting information from verbal media, however, may constitute a quarter or 
third of adult work and probably now amount to over $500 billion dollars per year 
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in compensated adult time. If verbal skills fostered in school such as writing, listen- 
ing, and speaking, as well as literacy activities in childhood and adult leisure are 
added, then their value is immense, and the time they take may be the biggest slice 
of waking life. Improvements in verbal-educational skills by increasing educational 
productivity in schools, and leisure and work settings may be very much in the in- 
dividual and national interest. 

In addition, there is little evidence to show that improving verbal test achievement 
sacrifices other valuable traits. Evidence cited below suggests that, to the extent 
verbal and other symbol-manipulative skills are more deeply and widely learned in 
educational and occupational experience, national welfare and economic productiv- 
ity may be increased. On the other hand, verbal skills hardly guarantee integrity, 
social sensitivity, character, parental expertise, and on-the-job competence al- 
though they may contribute to such desirable adult characteristics. 

It seems ironic that schooling and other educative experiences, which constitute 
such a large fraction of human time and which may have immense consumption 
and investment value, are so narrowly and poorly measured. Much more informa- 
tion is available on automobiles; for example, base price, accessory and mainte- 
nance costs; information on speed, safety, size, and reliability; and ratings on styl- 
ing and handling. Comparatively little Information of this kind is available on the 
costs and benefits of education. 



Educational Productivity 

A vast literature of more than 8,000 psychological studies of the past half century 
contains estimates of the quantitative correlations and effects of the proximate fac- 
tors that bear directly on student achievement. During the past five years these 
studies have been quantitatively synthesized (see Walberg, 1984b, for detailed de- 
scription). The estimates show that nine psychological factors produce much larger 
and more consistent effects than class size, staff salaries, expenditures per student, 
and other crude indicators of quality. 

The nine factors appear to require optimization to increase affective, behavioral, 
and cognitive learning. Potent, consistent, and widely generalizable, these factors 
fall into three groups: 

Student aptitude includes: 

• ability or prior achievement as measured by the usual standardized tests, 

• development as indexed by chronological age or stage, 

• motivation or self-concept as indicated by personality tests or the student’s 
willingness to persevere intensively on learning tasks. 

Instruction includes: 

• the amount of time students spend in learning and 

• the quality of the instructional experience, including psychological and cur- 
ricular aspects. 
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Four environmental factors also consistently affect learning, the educationally- 
stimulating, psychological climates of: 

• the home, 

• classroom social group, and 

• the peer group outside school; and 

• minimum leisure-time television viewing. 

The first five aspects of student aptitude and Instruction are prominent in the edu- 
cational models of Benjamin S. Bloom, Jerome Bruner, John B. Carroll, Robert 
Glaser, and others (see Walberg, 1984b, for a comparative analysis); each appears 
necessary for learning In school; without at least a small amount of each, the stu- 
dent may learn little. Large amounts of Instruction and high degrees of ability, for 
example, may count for little If students are unmotivated or instruction is unsuit- 
able. 

These five essential factors, however, are only partly alterable by educators since, 
for example, the curriculum in terms of lengths of time devoted to various subjects 
and activities is somewhat determined by diverse economic, political, and social 
forces. Ability and motivation, moreover, are influenced by parents, by prior learn- 
ing, and by students’ contributions. Thus, educators are unlikely to raise achieve- 
ment substantially by just their own efforts. 

The psychological climate of the classroom group: enduring affection and academic 
stimulation in the home; an out-of-school peer group with learning interests, goals, 
and activities — these influence learning in two ways: Students learn from them di- 
rectly. These factors, moreover, indirectly benefit learning by raising student ability, 
motivation, and responsiveness to instruction. In addition, about ten (not the more 
typical 30) weekly hours of television viewing seem optimal for learning, perhaps 
because more television time displaces homework and other educationally and de- 
velopmentally constructive activities outside school. 

The major causal influences flow from aptitude, instruction, and psychological en- 
vironment to learning, although these factors also influence one another. Early 
achievement appears to raise not only the stock but the rate of learning. Called “the 
Matthew effect" after the “rich-getting-richer" passage of the Bible, the phenomenon 
appears fairly pervasive; children who start well at academic work and other en- 
deavors gain at a faster rate and thereby gain increasingly larger advantages as 
they grow older. It seems that early success may increase motivation and also at- 
tract parental and teaching attention to the possibility of developing high talent 
and accomplishment. Complex reciprocal causation or mutual enhancement of 
ability, motivation, instruction, and stimulating environments over the early life 
course probably account for the Matthew effect (Walberg & Tsai, 1983). 

The first five essential factors appear to substitute, compensate, or trade-off for one 
another at diminishing rates of return. Immense quantities of time, for example, 
may be needed to bring about a moderate amount of learning if motivation, ability, 
or instructional quality is minimal. Thus, no single essential factor overwhelms the 
others; all appear important. 

Quantitative syntheses of thousands of experimental and quasi- experimental stud- 
ies suggest that these generalizable factors are the chief influences on cognitive, af- 
fective, and behavioral learning (Walberg, 1984). Many of these studies provide 
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strong causal Inferences since they are generally true experiments with random as- 
signment or quasi-experiments with pretests to measure longitudinal gains so as to 
equate treatment and control groups. 

The productive factors, however, were also probed for their significance in promot- 
ing learning in large sets of survey data on elementary and high school students — 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, High School and Beyond, the 
Scholastic Achievement Tests, School Health Educational Evaluation, and the 
Study of Mathematically Precocious Youth. Also included were several smaller, lo- 
calized surveys. The 23 studies of about 250,000 students in six subjects of study 
contained 341 regression weights, 303 or 88.8 percent of which were signed as hy- 
pothesized (all positive except amount of leisure-time television viewing). 

Many of these analyses, however, were cross-sectional and are subject to causal 
ambiguity. New analyses, however, of the Longitudinal Study of American Youth 
show that, controlled for one-year earlier pretests, science and mathematics 
achievement and attitudes are causally influenced by the nine-factors in the direc- 
tions indicated by theory and previous research. Similar results can be expected 
from analyses of the National Elementary Longitudinal Study. 



Education and Adult Accomplishments 

It may be assumed that the first four to six years of schooling are necessary to ac- 
quire literacy, numeracy, and some basic knowledge and skills needed to function 
in modem society. Beyond this, of what use is further education? The usual view 
is that additional education promotes acquisition of knowledge and skills useful in 
the pursuit of subsequent education, work, and leisure. In accord with this view, it 
is clear that people with more education do better in these respects, although it is 
less clear that education is the cause of their success. 



Real-world accomplishments 

Another view is that the usual academic courses of classroom lectures, discus- 
sions, homework, and the like merely promote the acquisition of academic facts 
and concepts, which are measured and graded on the usual verbal-educational 
tests, but which have little to do with other present and future accomplishments in 
“the real world” (Wallach, 1970). This view is consistent with the statistical facts 
that measured intelligence predicts grades and standardized achievement scores; 
but none of these have much to do with the student’s other accomplishments nor 
adult success. 

In a large, varied group of working scientists, for example, Harmon (1963) found no 
association of indexes of professional accomplishments such as patents, publica- 
tions, and prizes with their verbal and mathematical aptitude tests, achievement 
tests in their fields of concentration, and grades in science courses. Neither did 
Bloom (1963) nor Helson and Crutchfield (1970) find associations of IQ and other 
mental abilities with distinguished accomplishments, as rated by knowledgeable 
peers in samples of chemists and mathematicians. Hoyt (1966) reviewed studies 
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relating grades and later occupational success In business, engineering, medicine, 
and scientific research, and found no association. In Great Britain, Hudson (1960) 
similarly found no association of academic and scientific distinction; and the sarnie 
lack of association has been found in samples of architects, artists, writers, and 
other occupations (see, for example, Taylor & Baron, 1963). 

Research on high school students shows the same absence of association. Their 
grades and test scores predict college grades, but neither predict non-classroom ac- 
complishments in the humanities and sciences at either level. Non-classroom ac- 
complishments during the high school years, however, predicted with a modest 
degree of accuracy similar accomplishments in college and in adult life after the 
college years (Richards, Holland, & Lutz, 1967; Munday & Davis, 1974). 

In an Educational Testing Service report for the College Entrance Examination 
Board, Breland (1981) questioned reviews of such research and defended the use of 
standardized tests for college admission. He summarized 275 studies from colleges; 
business, graduate, law, and medical schools; and business, industrial, govern- 
mental, and medical settings that related prior characteristics to learning outcomes 
such as grade-point averages, degree attainment, and performance ratings in lead- 
ership, science, and musical, dramatic, literary and graphic arts. 

Prior indicators including recommendations, interviews, and measures of interest 
and personality were nearly useless in predicting either academic or non-academic 
accomplishments (among 8 median correlations the highest was .28 which ac- 
counted for less than 8 percent of the variance). “Biodata" or responses to ques- 
tions about life experiences predicted academic and nonacademic outcomes (.43 
and .35); but they are impractical for competitive academic selection since they are 
easily faked. The only substantial prediction was the familiar academic outcomes 
from prior grades and test scores (.60 which on average accounted for 36 percent of 
the variance). 

Granting that asking a testing agency about the value of tests is like asking a bar- 
ber if you need a haircut, it seems incontrovertible that tests and prior grades pre- 
dict subsequent grades with moderate accuracy. Grades, however, have little or no 
value in predicting subsequent success. 



Grades in higher education 

Grades are one indication of educational accomplishment. Surveys of grades and 
adult outcomes, though restricted to higher education, provide little evidence that 
good students by this index turn out much better than their peers. In 35 studies of 
business, military, and civil-service people, as well as teachers, professors, scien- 
tists, physicians, and nurses, grades accounted for 2.4 percent of the variance in 
income, self-rated happiness, and job satisfaction, numbers of patents and publica- 
tions, and effectiveness ratings by peers and supervisors (Samson and others, 

1984). 

All these groups, of course, are more homogeneous than the general population in 
abilities indexed by grades that presumably make for personal and career success; 
such small variance limits covariance and therefore predictive validity. Having a 
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degree, moreover, even though one’s grades were poor, probably insures greater 
special competence and leads to somewhat higher income on average than that of 
a comparable person without such a degree. Still, the low correlations inspire 
little confidence that added effort to achieve higher grades results In greater com- 
petence than that gained by specific training, on-the-job experience, and charac- 
ter traits. 

Perhaps employers may be quite rational in assigning only moderate importance 
to grades In making decisions. Surveys of employers indicate that, beyond some 
fairly minimal academic competencies, responsibility, social skills, and the like 
are heavily weighed (Walberg & Sigler, 1975). 

Crain’s (1984) recent national survey of 1,283 recruitment and employment per- 
sonnel showed that 94 percent rated dependability as “extremely important" In 
hiring high school graduates; 82 percent rated proper attitudes about work and 
supervisors similarly, and 74 percent rated teamwork also as “extremely impor- 
tant.” Smaller percentages gave ratings of extreme importance to cognitive skills 
such as: rapid learning, 57 percent; reading materials as difficult as a dally news- 
paper, 56 percent; reading complex material, 22 percent; and handling complex 
calculations, 1 1 percent. 

In Plato’s triumvirate of affect, cognition, and behavior, hearts — for some pur- 
poses — may deserve even more attention them minds and hands, at least more 
than the academy seems willing to credit. Yet, at the other end of the cognitive- 
skill spectrum, limited verbal skill can be a substantial handicap to an individual, 
corporation, or nation. The Conference Board’s (1984) survey of about 500 hu- 
man-resource and public-affairs executives showed that most agree that many 
newly hired high school graduates have difficulty in reading and understanding 
instructions and in expressing themselves clearly to co-workers and supervisors. 



Occupational tests 

Hunter and Hunter (1984) found, moreover, that cognitive knowledge and skills 
are the best predictors of job success. They reviewed studies of efficiency induced 
by using cognitive ability tests to select employees. Such tests increase efficiency 
by allocating the most able applicants to occupational positions. High selection 
validity; that is, predictability of Job performance from test scores, makes for fi- 
nancial savings in public and private organizations. Hunter and Hunter esti- 
mated, for example, that If the Philadelphia Police Department were to drop the 
use of its cognitive selection test for entry-level officers and choose them at ran- 
dom, it would cost the city government $170 million over a decade. 

For Jobs in the federal government, they estimated that the substitution of criteria 
other them cognitive tests for entry-level hiring would cost from $3.1 billion (job 
tryout) to $15.9 billion (age) in lost productivity per year. They further estimated 
that the productivity differences between avoidance and complete use of cognitive 
tests for the U. S. workforce as a whole for 1980 would amount to at least $80 bil- 
lion, equal to total corporate profits for the year. 

Such estimates are based on performance criteria such as supervisor ratings, 
work samples, and production records. Hunter and Hunter’s compilation of valid- 
ity coefficients document the impressive record of cognitive paper-and-pencil 
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tests. Their analyses showed that ability composite tests, which can be given in as 
little as a half hour by untrained clerks, are by far the most valid for entry-level pre- 
diction. Interviews, on which much reliance is placed, are far lower in validity, and 
combining them with ability tests would only raise the validity at most from .53 to 
.55. For current employees, moreover, ability tests predict supervisor ratings nearly 
as well as the best on-the-job assessments of present performance. 



Economic Returns to Education 

In his widely noted book. The Over-educated American, Freeman (1976) estimated 
that the social rates of short-term returns for a college education declined from the 
range of 1 1 to 14 percent from 1950 through 1970 to about 7.5 to 9.5 percent in 
the 1970s. Because of a possible surplus of degreed young people, he speculated 
that the decline in the relative rate of return to college graduates since the mid- 
1970s may persist. 

McMahon and Wagner (1982), however, argued that longer-term rates of return 
provide more valid estimates because the labor market needs time to adjust to 
changes in educational standards, and because the superior returns of more edu- 
cation may not show up for a decade or so beyond graduation. Using long-term 
rates of return, they showed no decline in the relative market value of a high school 
or college education since 1958. In fact, from 1958 through 1976. the social re- 
turns to a college education, about 12 to 16 percent, have been superior and more 
stable than returns of stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange (which cen- 
tered on zero to three percent and were often negative during the period). 

McMahon and Wagner further showed that, despite the higher opportunity costs of 
foregone earnings of those admitted to select professions, private rates of return are 
highest in medicine, law, and engineering-technical fields. They are lowest in the 
clergy, natural science, social science, and education fields. 

Analysis of social returns to education in other countries provides a basis of com- 
parison with U. S.. results. Psacharopoulos’s (1983) analyzed social returns to edu- 
cation in 44 developing, intermediate, and advanced countries. The average returns 
were all positive and range from about 10 percent (required for World Bank invest- 
ment loans for physical-capital investments) to considerably higher rates. 

These educational investments in human capital, however, like many other in- 
creases in factors of production, show diminishing returns. Primaiy education in 
developing countries pays the highest returns, and higher education in advanced 
countries pays the least. As Psacharopoulos points out, education in primary 
schools and in elementary textbook subjects is cheaper to provide and consumes 
less valuable human capital than advanced, technical education. 

All such monetary-returns comparisons may underestimate the full benefit of edu- 
cation because they omit its consumption value, for example, Joy in learning, as 
well as the later psychological satisfaction with work it may confer (Lucas, 1977). 
They may also overestimate the complete benefit by failing to calculate time and 
pleasure given up in youth to pursue a select profession and also given up in later 
family life and friendships to pursue demanding careers. As the next section indi- 
cates, however, such subjective factors and non-monetary returns are exceedingly 
difficult to estimate. 
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Non-Monetaiy Returns 

Michaels (1982) points out that education may raise “productivity in non-labor- 
market activities and thereby provides non-monetary benefits" (p. 141). “Yet here, 
as elsewhere in this research area, one has the Impression that a rather low burden 
of proof regarding a non-market productivity effect is imposed" (p. 131). In other 
words, as in much non-experimental research, the burden of proof lies with opinion 
or “theoiy" rather than varied, stringent tests of hypotheses. Some results and un- 
certainties, however, are worth considering. 

Education appears to increase knowledge of personal asset management and pro- 
pensity to save. The more highly educated adopt new products more quickly; more 
highly educated women are more likely to use contraception and have fewer 
unplanned children. A high school education apparently raised a scaled index of 
married men’s health by 3.5 percent (holding age constant) and 1.2 percent holding 
constant prior health status, socioeconomic status, measured ability, income, obe- 
sity, and wife’s schooling. Each additional year of higher education raises the prob- 
ability of excellent health by an estimated one percent. 

Yet, as Michaels points out, these small associations may be accounted for not by 
the direct effects of schooling but by the rational use of the more valuable (income- 
imputed) time of the more highly educated. Because their time is more costly, “the 
more educated have an incentive to be relatively well informed. So whether it in- 
volves videotape machines, vasectomies, or credit cards, the finding that the more 
educated adopt a new product more readily is not surprising, nor does it necessar- 
ily reflect a differential productivity effect of schooling. Higher income which accom- 
panies schooling may determine the observed behavior" (p. 133). 

Other possible benefits of education are successful marriages and families, and in 
social ascendancy. Going to school may be a good investment in finding a desirable 
spouse. It has been estimated, for example, that a wife’s schooling raises her 
husband’s earnings by roughly half as much as does his own schooling. Schooling 
and higher education, moreover, may foster private inter-generational returns by 
assortative mating by intelligence (Becker, 1981); and more highly educated fami- 
lies are repeatedly found to migrate longer distances when they move, which may 
lead to better job opportunities. 

These findings are consistent with the hypothesis that education increases knowl- 
edge of opportunities. But they are also consistent, as Michaels points out, with 
other hypotheses; In addition to education, heredity, early family life, and parental 
socioeconomic status there may be prior or mutual determinants of education, 
knowledge, and opportunities; and the causal directions and weightings remain 
controversial. 



Long-term effects of education 

One of the few longitudinal studies that yields stringent estimates of the long-term 
effects of education, with social background and early intelligence statistically con- 
trolled, was conducted in Sweden. In 1961, Hamqvist (1984) surveyed about 
12,000, or 10 percent, of the Swedes bom in 1948, and followed up random 
samples of them with mail and interview surveys in 1980. Education, as compared 
with parental social class and measured intelligence, showed pervasive effects on 
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adult characteristics of men and women. Those with greater amounts of education 
liked school more than others; but even early school leavers saw the need for more 
education for the present generation of children. Those with more education more 
often described their job as providing opportunities for new knowledge, and they 
reported they had more Influence on their own working conditions than did others. 

Cultural activities such as reading literature and going to theaters and concerts 
were more frequent among the more educated. By contrast, entertainment activities 
such as reading weekly magazines, and viewing television and sports events were 
more frequent among the less educated. 

The more educated had more frequent contacts with co-workers; the less educated 
more often saw family and relatives. Highly educated men reported higher skills In 
cooking and lower skills In car repair; having better information about how to ap- 
peal decisions and less about seeking economic support from society. In one-hour 
interviews, the more educated men used more words and proportionately more dif- 
ferent and longer words. To finish the Interviews, the less educated required far 
more prompts and Interventions to complete the answers. Such pervasive educa- 
tion effects on life activities and verbal competence seem likely to be found in other 
countries. 



The Terman study 

The most famous longitudinal study in American psychology was begun by Terman 
(1925) and is still continuing (Tomlinson-Keasey & Little, 1990). The Terman data 
on gifted children spans a sizable fraction of the twentieth century. The study fol- 
lowed a group of bright American children periodically assessing personality char- 
acteristics, social attitudes, and mental capabilities to ascertain changes due to de- 
velopmental or environmental factors. An advantage of this study is that IQ is al- 
most controlled (participants were limited to those with IQs over 135) thus making 
other influences such as home environment and personality variables more appar- 
ent. 

For his study Terman defined the gifted child, as one whose IQ score is 135, 
equalled by only about one in two hundred of the school population. The age range 
of the 643 grade school students was approximately four to fourteen years with a 
median age between nine and ten. Later 378 high school students were added to 
the study. Some birthdays were as early as 1908 to 1918. Today survivors could be 
72 to 82 years of age. 

The testing protocol included the Stanford-Binet Intelligence tests, Stanford 
Achievement Tests, a general information test, tests of Interests, and medical ex- 
aminations. Field workers made home visits for parent Interviews and assessment 
of the home environment. 

In 1928, students and parents again were Interviewed and questionnaires com- 
pleted. Later in 1936, 1950, 1955, 1960, 1972 and 1986 questionnaires were 
mailed to the students. As the students married their spouses were included to a 
limited degree. 
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The farsightedness of Terman is seen in his choice of variables. His thoughtfully 
prepared study includes measures of personality factors, social behaviors, instruc- 
tional factors, as well as measures of home environment such as the number of 
books in the home, parental marital happiness, and the amount of time spent read- 
ing. 

Gifted children were found to have more hobbies them other children. Terman sug- 
gests that the close relationship between the IQ and reading scores is, “probably be- 
cause gifted children are such omnivorous readers." Gifted girls were found to 
score higher on masculine tests than the average girl and were less interested in 
girlish type activities. Gifted children were found to score above average on mea- 
sures of emotional stability (Woodworth-Cady test). 

To obtain a clearer view of factors that might influence the career achievement of 
the gifted another dimension was added to the study in 1940. The data of the upper 
25%, the “A” group, and the lower 25%, the “C” group was compared in an effort to 
study the impact of factors other them intelligence on adult outcome. Termem de- 
fined success as, “ the extent to which a subject had made use of this superior in- 
tellectual ability.” 

Using this approach Terman found a difference in parent educational levels. Twice 
as many “A” parents as “C” parents were college graduates. A fathers were more 
likely to be professional. Divorce or separation was more numerous among “C" 
families than “A” families. There was no difference in academic achievement during 
the elementary school years but a clear difference in academic achievement 
emerged during high school. Ninety-seven percent of “A”s entered college and 90 
percent of them graduated while 68 percent of the “C" group enrolled in college and 
37 percent graduated. Terman reports that data collected from the case histories 
and trait ratings by parents and teachers in 1922 further differentiated the “A" and 
“C” groups in adulthood. These observations are consistent with Freud’s assertion 
of the long term effect of childhood experiences. Terman’s findings are supported by 
studies of early life experiences of eminent men (Cox, 1926; Walberg, 1981). 

A modem multivariate analysis also showed significant relations of early traits and 
conditions to later adult accomplishments (Tomlinson-Keasey & Little, 1990). 
Nonetheless, the sizes of the relations were very small. None of the early personality 
traits correlated higher them .14 with adult adjustment and occupational achieve- 
ment. Intellectual skill correlated weakly and positively with occupational achieve- 
ment but negatively with adult personal adjustment. Early family harmony, how- 
ever, correlated about .3 with adult personal adjustment. 



Socioeconomic status and other attainments 

A vast literature bears upon the inter-generational question of parents’ socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) on their children’s academic development and life success. 

Many ambitious surveys and secondary analyses by economists and sociologists 
such as Featherman, Griliches, Hauser, Jencks, Lazear, Taubman, and others bear 
upon this question (see recent reviews by the economist Michaels, 1982, and the 
sociologist Sewell, 1981). Other studies have examined the influences of parents’ 
education on the cognitive development and health status of their children. 
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Current reviews conclude that student learning is consistently associated with lev- 
els of parent education. But it may prove difficult to synthesize quantitatively the 
unique effects of parental SES in the context of rival causes as revealed in multiva- 
riate analyses because the constructs and their measures vary widely among inves- 
tigations, thereby reducing the comparability of the causal weightings. These differ- 
ences are attributable to differences in operationalization and in a priori theory 
(taken implicitly as a set of untested assumptions rather than hypotheses) on 
which investigators have achieved little consensus. 

The SES influences on academic learning, moreover, may operate in several ways 
that are difficult to separate: Taking, for example, parental education as an index of 
SES, knowledge of childrearing, as well as higher income— conferred in part by 
more parental education — may both contribute to parenting capacity and effects on 
children’s learning. More highly educated parents, for example, may themselves 
provide superior direct services to their children as a result of their knowledge: but 
they may also purchase, as a consequence of their higher income, superior child- 
rearing goods and services. 

One question, however, that can now be answered concerns the simple association 
of parental SES and children’s learning. White (1976) collected 636 correlation coef- 
ficients of parental education, occupation, and income indexes of socioeconomic 
status (SES) with ability and academic achievement from 101 published and un- 
published studies. In White’s synthesis, the average correlation of learning with 
parent income, occupation level, and education are respectively 0.31, 0.20, and 
0.19. (The correlations may be over- or under-estimated because of restriction of 
range in sampling, unreliability of measures, and other reasons.) 

That income correlates the highest of the three may suggest that wealthy parents 
may confer more decisive advantages than highly educated parents by: purchasing 
time-saving household goods such as dishwashers and thereby being able to spend 
more time with their children, buying intellectually-enhancing toys and books for 
them: or hiring parent-surrogate services, such as day care and tutors, to nurture 
them. Little should be made of these speculations, however, since the SES correla- 
tions are all small and differ only slightly from one another. 

Both the mean and standard deviation of all SES-leaming correlations are 0.25; so 
that, on average, SES accounts for six percent of the variance in learning. Thus, 
contraiy to great importance given to parental SES by some educational sociolo- 
gists, its association with learning is surprisingly weak; and SES may constrain 
learning and social ascendancy far less than many believe. 



Education and social mobility 

If education by itself does not decisively influence adult success as measured by 
various indexes, neither do SES and other aspects of social background. Walberg 
and Weinstein (1984) analyzed the statistical dependencies of adult outcomes on 
25 indexes of social background (including age and sex of the respondent and pa- 
rental characteristics), diplomas and degrees, and a vocabulary test obtained on 
about two thousand men and women in the General Social Survey. 

All independent variables in combination accounted for only small amounts of 
estimated variance in adult outcomes ranging from 3 percent of the variance in 
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happiness to 43 percent in occupational prestige. Family background, diplomas 
and degrees, and verbal competence together accounted for less than 13 percent of 
the variance in self-reported income, health, and happiness. Among the combina- 
tions of predictors and outcomes, diplomas and degrees uniquely accounted for the 
largest amount of variance in occupational prestige: but this amount was a trivial 
2.3 percent. 



Education and happiness 

These findings seem typical of recent associations of educational and other mea- 
sured formative effects on various adult outcomes. Only one of these, however, has 
been quantitatively synthesized. Witter, Okun, Stock, and Hailng’s (1984) collec- 
tion of 176 zero-order correlations of self-rated well-being from 90 studies showed 
that amount and quality of education accounted for only about 1 to 3 percent of the 
variance in indexes of life satisfaction and happiness. When the association was 
controlled for occupational prestige, the variance estimates were even smaller: and 
the association has apparently remained constant for the past half century. 

It appears at best that social background, education, and verbal competence in 
combination give adults slight to moderate advantages on indicators of adult suc- 
cess. Their separate influences, however, are weak — perhaps nil — and difficult to 
detect. Although they remain systematically and statistically undocumented, many 
other factors, such as accidental opportunities and personal initiative and perse- 
verance, may play far larger roles. 



Conclusion 

This selective review of longitudinal studies in education and related research 
shows that we can be reasonably confident about what determines school learning. 
Syntheses of results of experiments and quasi-experiments as well as cross-sec- 
tional and longitudinal surveys all point at nine factors that consistently appear to 
influence learning. These factors may suggest the kinds of variables that are prom- 
ising for early childhood longitudinal research on what makes for success in 
school. 

We can be far less sure, however, about how these and other determinants in the 
first two decades influence adult accomplishments, partly because success in edu- 
cation hardly guarantees success in careers and other adult endeavors. More stud- 
ies, better conceived and executed, might illuminate many pressing questions. They 
are well worth doing: but, by definition, they take time, and, are, as the adage has 
it, easier said than done. 
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Strategies for Subject Identification, 
Location, and Interviewing 

Sherri Oden 

High/ Scope Educational Research Foundation 



The major purpose of this paper is to propose strategies for identification, location, 
and interviewing of former Follow Through program staff, students, and parents ap- 
proximately 18 years since the students completed Follow Through as third grad- 
ers. The recommended strategies are primarily based on research experiences in 
several major long-term follow-up studies conducted at High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation. In particular, I draw upon experience from a current study, 
High/Scope’s Head Start Long-term Study, a 20-year follow-up study of former Head 
Start students, now young adults. A high proportion of the model Head Start stu- 
dents also were in Follow Through classrooms in kindergarten. As I summarize this 
research, I discuss the implications for a national Follow Through follow-up study 
and propose specific methodological issues, approaches, and strategies that should 
be taken into account in the planning and implemintation of a Follow Through 
study. 

In planning and carrying out the Head Start long-term study, now being completed, 
a number of published studies of other long-term studies have been particularly 
helpful: a forty-year follow-up study of middle aged adults who had been identified 
as mentally retarded (Ross, Begab, Dondis, Giampiccolo, & Meyers. 1985): the 
long-term follow-up of the Family Development Research Program from Syracuse 
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University (Lally, Mangione, & Honig, 1988); the ten-year follow-up of the Family 
Support Intervention (Seitz, Rosenbaum, & Apfel, 1985), and the research from the 
Consortium for Longitudinal Studies (Lazar, 1982). Many issues and strategies out- 
lined in a variety of publications from the University of Michigan’s Institute for So- 
cial Research (ISR) have also been helpful (e.g. Lansing & Morgan, 1971; Guenzel, 
Berckmans, & Cannell, 1983). 



The Head Study Longitudinal Study 

Throughout the last twenty years, the High/Scope Educational Research Founda- 
tion has conducted a number of longitudinal studies of graduates of various edu- 
cational programs. Certainly the most well-known project is the Perry Preschool 
Study, i.e. Changed Lives (Berrueta-Clement, Schweinhart, Barnett, Epstein, & 
Weikart, 1984), which is a longitudinal study of disadvantaged preschoolers who 
either participated in the High/Scope preschool program, or were in a randomly 
assigned control group. These subjects were studied in their elementary school 
years and at ages 15 and 19 years of age. We have Just concluded a follow-up of 
these study subjects at age 28 years. The preschool curriculum model used in 
that research was subsequently employed in the national Head Start Planned 
Variation Study and was the basis for High/Scope’s participation in national Fol- 
low Through programs in children’s elementary school years. 

Two of High/Scope’s model sites from the Head Start Planned Variation Study 
found early IQ gains for children from its Head Start classrooms, compared to 
regular Head Start counterparts (Smith, 1975). The two sites are Ft. Walton Beach, 
Florida, with its regular Head Start comparison in Pensacola, Florida and Greeley, 
Colorado, which had both model and comparison Head Start classrooms. As indi- 
cated previously, a high proportion of these students were in Follow Through 
classrooms in kindergarten through third grade. Implementation ratings from the 
national observational data collection found that the model preschool classrooms 
(i.e., High/Scope) in these two sites were well implemented. For these reasons, we 
returned to these sites to conduct a 20-year follow-up study of High/Scope and 
regular Head Start graduates. We also constructed a no-preschool comparison 
group for this follow-up study. Each site included former students who partici- 
pated in both Head Start and Follow Through and some students who participated 
in either one or the other of these programs. This research was funded by Health 
and Human Services (ACYF, Head Start Bureau) and the Spencer Foundation. 



Program sites and groups 

Ft. Walton Beach, Florida, is a small, tourist-oriented town with a pocket of pov- 
erty neighborhoods with mainly low-income black families. Also included in this 
site is Crestview, a neighboring rural area with both low- income black and white 
families. Both sites are a part of the Okaloosa County School District, and the 
High/Scope Follow Through model was implemented in two of its elementary 
school classrooms. In this site, only the Ft. Walton Beach subjects were in both 
Head Start in preschool and Follow Through in elementary school. Even in 1970, 
Pensacola was a more urban area than Ft. Walton Beach, but it was then selected 
to serve as the regular Head Start comparison group. The Head Start students 
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from Pensacola were also largely from black low-income families. Cantonment, a 
rural area just outside Pensacola, also had a regular Head Start program that was co- 
ordinated by Pensacola Head Start. Students from this area were from both white 
and black low-income families. Pensacola and Cantonment are part of the 
Escambia County School District. 

Cantonment, Florida, not a part of the original comparison group, was added to the 
present research to provide a comparison for the Crestview low-income black stu- 
dents. A major research problem in the original Planned Variation research was 
that in some sites the vast majority of students who were eligible for Head Start 
were then enrolled in the program. Because of this, comparison groups from a 
nearby site, often of questionable comparability, were included. Of course in trying 
to construct the addition a post-hoc, no-preschool comparison group 20 years 
later, we were faced with the same constraint. 

Greeley, Colorado is partly a university town with a large rural area surrounding it. 
The subjects from the Head Start program included students from low-income His- 
panic, largely Mexican-American, migrant families who had settled there and low- 
income white families. The students went to either a school designated as the Fol- 
low Through school or to one of the other schools with children from largely lower- 
income families. 

As indicated above, in addition to the High/Scope and regular Head Start groups, 
for each Head Start site, i.e., Greeley, Ft. Walton Beach, Crestview, Pensacola, and 
Cantonment, we developed a no-preschool comparison group. This would allow for 
a Head Start versus no-preschool comparison and some control for site differences, 
although we had to use Pensacola to form a no-preschool group for Ft. Walton 
Beach. The school districts and the Head Start agencies in Ft. Walton Beach and 
Pensacola, Florida and Greeley, Colorado have cooperated and worked very hard to 
help us identify and locate the former students we have interviewed. 

A total of 625 former students from the two study sites were individually inter- 
viewed in person (a few were conducted on the telephone) over a three-year period. 
The subjects ranged in age from approximately 19 years to 23 years of age at the 
time of their interviews. At the time of entry, or eligibility for entry, into Head Start, 
the students’ ages, were from four to five years, spanning a 24-month range. This 
problem is also a potential problem in the Follow Through study under consider- 
ation, especially if 2 cohorts (1970-1971 & 1971-1972) are used. Although we an- 
ticipate that age at the time of interview will be distributed similarly across groups, 
we also expect that at least some analyses will need to be conducted with age as a 
variable. We were faced with many constraints that resulted in the three-year inter- 
view phase. A feasible and better time frame would be two years. 



Issues and Problems in Forming a Comparison Group 

In the proposed Follow Through Study, as in the Head Start study, even if subjects 
selected for the nontreatment comparison group are well matched, we cannot over- 
come self-selection and other potentially biasing factors. There may be something 
different about the family backgrounds, personalities, or motivations of students 
who enrolled in the program, compared to students who were eligible, but who did 
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not enroll. In the case of Follow Through, these reasons most likely pertain to 
where and why the school system located the program. 

In trying to locate and involve former students in the Head Start study, we also 
found that we had better contacts and more help. We presented the study as a fol- 
low-up of former students from the school district who may have been in a variety 
of school and preschool programs. Still, the families with children who had been in 
Head Start were more willing to provide location information, especially in those 
cases where we had someone from Head Start locate them. We tried to minimize di- 
rect contact with Head start staff, except when we got down to the hard-to-locate 
subjects. Thus, even in the process of conducting the research, it was hard to avoid 
self-selection factors. 

Potential bias is a common limitation in studies of programs designed to serve as 
many students as possible. When the primary purpose of programs is mainly to 
provide a service, not to conduct a research study, random selection of participants 
is usually not feasible or desirable. Nevertheless, the primary goal in the selection 
of the comparison group is to form a highly similar group that will provide a valid 
basis for comparison. 



Size of a Follow Through (FT) study sample 

One proposal under consideration is that a follow-up FT study include ten major, 
original sponsors with five sites per sponsor, resulting in 50 sites with a minimum 
of 100 subjects per site (50 FT subjects and 50 comparison subjects). This would 
mean 5000 subjects, 2500 FT and 2500 comparison subjects. The proposed criteria 
under consideration for the FT sites and subjects is: 

• Students who attended a full term of the FT program, i.e. three or four years 

• Indication of Head Start Planned Variation and Follow Through 

• Not more than two projects per sponsor, per region 

• Mixture of urban/rural sites per sponsor 

• Variability of ethnicity 

• Students from the 1970-1971 or 1971-1972 FT cohorts 

• Students with kindergarten or first grade entry into FT 

• Availability of comparison groups 

• Adequate site implementation ratings for a model 



It has been anticipated that many or most of the FT sites would include a newly- 
formed comparison group. Major difficulties will develop if a given sponsor or given 
site does not have records that are adequate to establish the above factors to be 
used as criteria for the selection of the comparison group, although my impression 
is that the sponsors do have good identifying and background information on their 
participants. If the sponsor has the original lists of names with the eligibility indi- 
cated for each family from the program and the original comparison groups, then 
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there would seem to be an adequate basis for determining the appropriateness of 
the original comparison group or establishing a new one. 

As indicated, there were various problems with the original Planned Variation com- 
parison groups. In some cases, there was potential contamination since compari- 
son subjects were sometimes in neighboring classrooms. There were school differ- 
ences. with some comparison students in highly similar schools to the FT students 
and others not. Some comparison schools or sites were different from the FT ones 
in urban/rural, socioeconomic, or ethnicity factors. Also, Follow Through groups 
usually included a mixture of students with and without Head Start experience, 
but preschool experience of the comparison group wets not necessarily well 
matched to the FT group. 



Using school records and 1970 census data 

If eligibility of potential comparison subjects is not known from program records, 
school records should be helpful. School records often, but not always, include par- 
ent occupation. One limitation is that the record may include the occupation of 
only one parent, even though the other parent worked part-time. The job titles are 
also a limitation since often the place of work, rather than the position, may be in- 
dicated. Other times the nature of the work, e.g., sales, factory worker, is too am- 
biguous to establish level of job status. To overcome these problems in the Head 
Start study, when we tried to locate former students, we asked the parents we con- 
tacted to provide information about their employment and educational levels at the 
time of the student's program participation. However, we found that asking a few 
quick questions about their occupation or educational level was not sufficient to 
overcome the tendency to forget, not answer, or embellish. A more thorough inter- 
view with a series of questions should help to overcome this, e.g., using a life-span 
interview approach. 

In the Head Start study, the school records did contain addresses of families at the 
time of the students' school entry. These addresses were used to identify the neigh- 
borhoods, which were highly indicative of socio-economic background as shown in 
the 1970 U. S. Census Bureau data. To select a no-preschool group, the addresses 
and schools of the Head Start students were used to establish a pool of potential 
comparison students. 

In Pensacola, we first identified the census tracts (blocked by the 1970 U. S. Cen- 
sus Bureau data) in which the Head Start subjects lived in 1971-1972 (year of en- 
try in public school). Using the school records data, we established which public 
schools the Head Start students had entered. Using the school-entiy addresses of 
both Head Start and nonHead Start subjects, we identified all no-preschool, 
nonHead Start students who also lived in the same tracts or areas as the Head 
Start students. 

To achieve similar Head Start and comparison groups with matched proportions on 
major demographic variables, students were blocked according to school, gender, 
ethnicity, and same census tract or street. In Pensacola, since there were more eli- 
gible subjects than needed, students were then randomly selected from each appro- 
priate block to fill the needed proportions. In Crestview, Cantonment, and Greeley, 
which had not been tracked by neighborhood by the Census Bureau, we used the 
criterion of same street, closest address or neighboring street. 
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Size of comparison samples 

There has been the suggestion that size of samples in a national FT study would be 
fixed. If conclusions are to be made at the site level, it may be more desirable to se- 
lect a sample size according to how representative a study sample size would be of 
its original group. For example, one site may have a larger original sample in a 
given region, e.g., 150, where n=50 would represent only 33 percent of the original 
group, whereas another original group of only 75 would have a much more repre- 
sentative group with n=50 (67 percent). However, weighting of data from samples 
may be appropriate, but these matters would need to be worked out with sampling 
experts (e.g., Kish, 1965). 

In the Head Start study, since we wanted to be in a position to make conclusions at 
the site level, we strived to locate and interview the majority of the original Head 
Start groups and the newly-formed no-preschool comparison groups. A comparable 
number of no-preschool subjects was also desirable at each site. We therefore tar- 
geted the comparable population sample and over enrolled subjects for the com- 
parison group. Thus, subjects with inappropriate socio-economic family back- 
ground could be later eliminated on the basis of information from the interview. 

The interview data is also a basis for eliminating comparison subjects who indicate 
that they had attended some other kind of preschool program. 

In general, in order to achieve representativeness of the program and comparison 
groups, all individuals in the sample pool needed to be actively pursued. It is im- 
portant to interview a roughly equal proportion of “hard-to-get" students in pro- 
gram and comparison groups, even though we may over enroll the comparison 
group to ensure a sufficient number or to maintain some extra subjects for final 
matching of the groups. 

What is a final acceptable number of subjects for the FT comparison groups? The 
goal is to achieve a representative, comparable number of comparison subjects, 
nearly equal or at least proportional in cell sizes, as has been suggested for the FT 
study. For example, if 50 program subjects is determined to be the desired cell size 
range to be achieved, we can expect that 60 to 75 percent of any pool of potential 
comparison subjects may be found and subsequently actually are interviewed. We 
know that the pool of potential subjects for the comparison groups may need to be 
larger in case they are harder to locate or involve than the former program partici- 
pants. These feasibility considerations indicate that 100 comparison subjects 
would need to be searched for in order to ensure that 50 to 75 subjects would be 
available for the final study comparison group. 



Location and Interview Response Rate Problems and 
Strategies 

Locating, contacting, and finally actually interviewing subjects in the Head Start 
study was more difficult and complicated than anticipated. Even where the schools 
supplied one- and two-year-old addresses and telephone numbers for the gradu- 
ates, many of these addresses proved to be out-of-date with no leads to follow. 
School personnel were not in a position to devote the time and effort that was 
needed to trace former students through family, friends, and associates. 
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The majority of students were found to be still living near their original address, in 
the next town, or in a different part of town. Others were away at college, in the 
military, or married to someone in the military, either in state or out of state. Oth- 
ers were in the same general region of the state, but in another city. The hardest 
ones to find were those who were not in close contact with the family or were living 
with someone on a temporary basis. Although some students had moved away with 
their family during their school years, there was often someone who knew where 
they moved to. 

Very often when we would get a good address for someone, they would often move 
or their telephone would be disconnected as soon as several days later. In part, 
such quick changes in addresses and other location problems are due to the mobil- 
ity of the age group of these young adults. Other problems, often cited in other re- 
search studies conducted in low-income communities, were that telephones are fre- 
quently disconnected because bills could not be paid, people are evicted or have 
chosen to move for economic reasons, younger adults move in with others when 
they run out of money, and people may be avoiding bill collectors, welfare depart- 
ment case workers, the police, or personnel from the school system. Due in part to 
such factors, there is often a level of mistrust in low-income communities that has 
to be overcome. We used many strategies to deal with the mistrust, but not one of 
them worked with everyone. Nevertheless, we also found that most of the people we 
contacted, especially the parents, were very interested in the project and very re- 
sponsive. 

We selected a diversity of locators and interviewers many of whom were from the 
same general ethnicity of a given community. All the interviewers had college-level 
education or considerable professional experience working with people. Interview- 
ers had to be able to master the content and format interview questions, but still 
interact in a natural, but professional manner. 



Specific strategies for location of subjects and scheduling interviews 

Local Project Coordinators. The basic system we developed in the Head Start study 
included hiring a part-time local study coordinator in each site working under the 
direction of the High/Scope project director who supervised them by making site 
visits, frequent telephone calls, and through mailing specific instructional proce- 
dures. For a FT study, I would recommend that full-time coordinators be hired to 
maximize the effective management of the coordinators’ time. The first job of the co- 
ordinator was to assist in the hiring and training of locators and interviewers from 
the community. The coordinator also provided the direct supervision of those work- 
ing on the project. 

To minimize bias, coordinators and interviewers were not present or past employees 
of Head Start. The coordinator should be either someone with research experience 
or someone with considerable contacts in the community, specifically involving one 
or more community networks, i.e., the school system, the Human Resources De- 
partment, etc.. The coordinator has to identify key community leaders and long- 
term neighborhood residents who can provide indirect and in some cases direct in- 
formation, addresses, and telephone numbers of families and young adults who 
used to live in the neighborhood. 
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Although It may be preferable to hire a coordinator who presently lives In the key 
neighborhoods, we also found coordinators who were effective who did not live In 
the neighborhood, but were experienced In working with a diversity of people. Coor- 
dinators, locators, and Interviewers varied in ethnic backgrounds, but often were 
not of the same ethnic background as the families they were trying to locate. Loca- 
tors were often also Interviewers, but some locators were not Judged to be effective, 
appropriate, or were not Interested In being Interviewers and thus only conducted 
location work. 

To protect confidentiality and minimize potential bias, the people hired to be Inter- 
viewers did not know the people they were Interviewing or their families. For similar 
reasons, coordinators usually did few Interviews since It was hard to keep them un- 
aware of which subjects were in the Head Start and comparison groups, which In- 
terviewers typically did not know. The coordinator would also often get to know 
more about the subject’s background and even sometimes get to know the subject 
somewhat In trying to schedule the Interview. 

Establishing a Resource Network. I recommend that a Follow Through Study em- 
ploy a strategy of establishing a community network. To establish a community re- 
source network In the Head Start study for the location of subjects, former program 
directors, teachers, teacher aides, and other staff (e.g., parent coordinators); par- 
ents, formers students, and key community leaders from 1970-1971 were Identified 
and located, with assistance from current staff from Head Start and the school dis- 
tricts. 

Former Program Directors, Teachers, and Coordlnators.The former key staff mem- 
bers from the Head Start program and FT In the schools were located where pos- 
sible. To find some former teachers who had moved, we obtained Information from 
the school district personnel files on the college they had graduated from and we 
then contacted the alumni offices to locate them. The project director or the coordi- 
nator met with them or talked with them by telephone to gather lists, notes, and 
photographs of former students from the High/Scope model and regular Head Start 
classes, and the comparison group. 

In the Head Start study, some of the current or previous program staff members 
agreed to visit the neighborhoods to check on addresses and telephone numbers or 
the general current whereabouts of family and former students. Thus, current and 
former staff people, along with other key identified community leaders, would help 
to provide a resource network for the coordinator and locators to call upon for clari- 
fication and leads for locating and often relocating former students and their fami- 
lies. 

For the FT study, the former and current FT teachers could also be interviewed for- 
mally to provide a more full, historical qualitative description of the program, in- 
cluding a focus on the perceived Immediate and subsequent impact of FT on the 
teachers and others In the school district, e.g., stimulating other educational pro- 
grams and methods. 

Student and Parent Directory Information. Directory Information from Schools. In 
general, directory information Is available from program and school records, al- 
though schools varied in who they allowed to record the directory information. 

Many schools require their own staff to gather the information. Some school dis- 
tricts did have computer printouts with directory Information from the time of the 
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students’ entiy and their last year of enrollment. Key identifying information should 
be carried forward on lists used by the research staff, specifically: 

• the full, proper name of the student , 

• any name changes, due to adoption or marriage (new names should always 
be included with the original, using a consistent order), 

• student’s birth date, 

• student’s gender, 

• student’s ethnicity, 

• name of school first entered, 

• name of school graduated from, last attended and/or transferred to, 

• parents’ addresses and telephone numbers — both at the time of school entry 
and last recorded 



If FT programs have most of the above information from the FT student program 
lists, the information can be verified and addresses and telephone numbers added. 
In the Head Start study, once we established the lists of Head Start and Head 
Start/FT students, we compiled lists of students and addresses of all students who 
had also entered the same elementary schools at the same time that the Head Start 
students entered in 1971-1972, or entered schools identified as having students 
from comparable socio-economic and ethnic backgrounds. As described previously, 
the school, gender, ethnicity, and neighborhood were then used to select a com- 
parison group in matched proportions to the Head Start group in each site. The 
lists of school-entry and last-recorded addresses were then also critical for location 
purposes. Yearbooks and class photographs were also available from the schools 
and were sometimes useful for student identification. Also, yearbooks are a good 
source of further information on student activities. 

Public Records. There are several accessible public records sources that were used 
in the Head Start study to find parents and former students. Marriage, birth (for 
children of former students) and voter registration records were each used, after 
other resources had been exhausted. The most valuable resource, other than the 
school, was the State Bureau of Driver’s Licenses, which was accessible at the state 
level for a small fee for each individual person in the computer search. In some 
cases, the fee was waived. The full name and birth date of a subject was required. 
Some searches also require the social security number, which we did not have. Par- 
ents and/or students can be searched for, and the most recent address and often 
the telephone number are thus obtained. We also used this resource when we knew 
only that a family or student had moved to a certain state. 

If social security numbers were available to FT sponsors, I understand that credit 
searches could be conducted, although many former students and many of their 
parents will not have a credit record. I also have been told that some federal offices, 
e.g., the Social Security Office have sometimes agreed to forward mail to someone if 
a social security number is provided. 

Institutional Searches. To determine if some of our former Head Start study subjects 
were in prison, local coordinators worked with state and federal prison administra- 
tive staff who used their computer systems to search for names from our lists. Local 
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coordinators then arranged to contact those former students found to be in prison 
and a number of interviews were conducted in prison or after the subject left 
prison. Military locator assistance on military bases was also used in states where 
we learned that subjects were stationed. For a national FT study, major central 
searches in both the prison and military systems may be feasible. Coordinators in 
the Head Start study also contacted mental institutions in a few cases where it was 
learned that one of our students might be located. Some directory assistance was 
provided from some human resource departments who had current addresses of 
study subjects who had applied for assistance in finding employment or were en- 
rolled in a publicly-funded work program. Assistance from public financial assis- 
tance programs, e.g., AFDC was not made available to us. 

Local coordinators also checked with major employers, e.g., factories, businesses, 
and local colleges to locate study subjects or parents. Churches in the major neigh- 
borhoods were sometimes able to provide a recent address of a church member. 
When we knew someone was at a certain out-of-town college, we contacted the col- 
lege to get an updated telephone number. 

Public Announcements. Announcements of the Head Start study were posted (as 
school follow-up studies) in the churches, schools. Head Starts, and community 
bulletin boards with the coordinator’s telephone number to call. We made general 
announcements of the study on the radio and in various local newspapers. In 
Greeley, the study was also announced on the radio in Spanish. These strategies 
were helpful in some few cases, but many people would call who were not eligible 
for the study. However, these strategies did help to create a community awareness, 
legitimation, and acceptance of the study and the interviewers. Whenever locators 
and interviewers were in neighborhoods for the first times, the local police depart- 
ment was notified so that the study could be verified by anyone with a question. 
Similarly, contact persons at Head Start and the school systems were identified for 
interviewer verification purposes. All interviewers carried official High/Scope identi- 
fication. 

Telephone Directories. In addition to the standard telephone directories, several 
kinds of other directories are useful. The most useful directories are those also 
used by businesses and are obtainable by contacting the directory companies or a 
city’s chamber of commerce. These directories are cross referenced by street as well 
as by name. Thus, streets can be reviewed for resident names of former students, 
family members, or relatives. In some directories, a person’s place of work and work 
telephone number are also provided. When a telephone number is disconnected or 
no longer had the same party, local and regional telephone operators are also help- 
ful in providing recent telephone numbers. Many times coordinators and locators 
would finally locate someone by calling everyone with the same last name in an 
area and thus find a subject’s relative. 

Mailings. Mailing information about the Head Start study was most often used to 
provide an advance introduction prior to the interviewer’s calling to schedule an in- 
terview, provide verification for uncertain parents or students, to confirm a sched- 
uled interview, or to indicate regret if a subject did not show and to request for an- 
other time. Telephone calls were also used for confirmation of interviews and 
checking on rescheduling if a subject did not show or canceled. 

Several kinds of letters were used to explain the study to potential participants. 

For students where we had an address, but not a telephone number, we were 
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Instructed by the U. S. Postal Service to write “Forwarding Address Requested.” 
When there has been an address change, the new address will be recorded and the 
letter returned to us. We then used this new location information to pursue the 
subjects. Although most of our letters were brief, simple, and readable, for people 
with more questions, we did use some letters that explained more of High/Scope’s 
background and experience and provided some more Information on the research. 
In these letters, however, we were careful not to create some context that might 
frame future types of responses of interviewees. 

Parents who refused to give out their son or daughter’s address or telephone num- 
ber would often agree to forward a letter that we sent If we also provided a stamped, 
enclosed envelope for this purpose. Some parents would also agree to ask their 
child to call us. These second-party strategies resulted In information getting to the 
student about half the time. We also enclosed postcards or a form with the letter to 
parents and students with spaces for telephone numbers and best times to call. We 
also had a postcard for out-of-town subjects to send to us prior to coming home for 
a visit so that we could arrange an interview. This latter strategy only worked occa- 
sionally. However, many interviews were successfully prearranged by parents to co- 
incide with a son’s or daughter’s visit from out of town. 

Neighborhood Canvassing. Coordinators, locators, and interviewers, canvassed key 
neighborhoods, gave information about the study, and showed residents the lists of 
former school district students not yet found. Sometimes a Head Start or a school 
staff employee who had a well-known face in the community would accompany the 
coordinator to provide introductions and assurance. This step was especially em- 
ployed for the final hard-to-flnd subjects. Since many low-income families do not 
have a telephone, some neighborhood or specific home visits are necessary. 



Interview and Contact Procedures and Obstacles 

Many approaches were tried. The basic approach was to have some people assigned 
to do location work under the supervision of the local coordinator who also did 
some location work. Location work consisted of building and tapping into contacts 
in community networks, inquiring about former students and their parents, and 
verifying addresses and telephone numbers. This information, including more 
vague leads was given to coordinators. The coordinators found the first available 
interviewer, preferably of the same gender and ethnicity, who would then contact 
the potential subject, explain the study, answer questions, and if possible schedule 
the interview. This process worked for the majority of the subjects, but not for those 
who were to difficult, reach, to schedule, or to act ually be interviewed. 

The major problem was that many potential subjects agreed to be interviewed, but 
would not show up several times, yet would not just refuse. Most subjects were in- 
terviewed as scheduled, but a sizable number had to be rescheduled several times 
before it actually worked out without their canceling or not showing up. Some sub- 
jects would be interviewed only after a period of one to several months had passed. 
Coordinators and interviewers would periodically recontact some “hard-to-sched- 
ule” subjects and try to again schedule the interview. Often simply catching a sub- 
ject at a less busy time, a subject would then be scheduled and finally interviewed. 
Another approach was to have interviewers who were quickly ready to go do an in- 
terview. When contacting a subjects was successful, the coordinator could then set 
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up an interview to be done that day of the next before the person got busy or 
changed his or her mind. About five to ten percent of those former students 
whom we directly contacted did definitely decline to participate, after several peri- 
odic appeals for their participation. 



Student and parent contacts 

After students were interviewed, particularly students who seemed to know many 
other students, the coordinator and sometimes the interviewer, would show a list 
of not-yet-located subjects to the interviewee to inquire whether they knew the 
whereabouts of the student or a family member. If an interviewee’s mother had 
been active in the school or community, she would often also be a good resource 
for the coordinator to check with to get leads on the location of other students. 
Inquiring of subjects and parents for leads to use to locate other former students 
was a fairly helpful strategy. 

Out-of-Town Subjects. Approximately eight to ten percent of the overall sample 
lived away from their original town or city, and another 15 percent lived out of 
their original state. We arranged several trips to other parts of Colorado and 
Florida and nearby states in the South. We also set up interviewing in Texas, 
North Carolina, California, and Arizona, and interviewed several subjects in mili- 
tary bases in Germany. A small number of subjects were interviewed on the tele- 
phone. The coordinators made the arrangements for the out-of-town trips and of- 
ten accompanied the interviewers or in some cases actually had to do the inter- 
viewing. For security reasons, the coordinator or interviewer always had another 
adult, either another study staff person or a spouse, accompany them on out-of- 
town interviews. 

Interviewee Compensation. After being interviewed, the interviewees received a 
$25 check in the mail for compensation for their time for completing the inter- 
views, and this incentive appeared to be positively received by both Head Start 
and comparison subjects. 



Target location and interview response rates 

The overall rate of located subjects exceeded 80 percent and in some sites 90 per- 
cent. The overall interview response rate, i.e. those subjects who were actually in- 
terviewed ranged from approximately 73 to 90 percent across sites and sub- 
groups, e.g., male, white, Crestview, with an overall average of 80 percent. 

I agree with the report by Lally, Mangione, and Honig (1988) that the last 10 per- 
cent of the subjects we interviewed were living in unusual or difficult circum- 
stances, i.e., avoiding bill collectors, involved in selling drugs, avoiding an abu- 
sive spouse, etc.. These circumstances were also found among earlier-interviewed 
subjects, but less often or less intensely. 

There was nothing obviously different about subjects in the Head Start study who 
were interviewed in the 70 to 80 percent range compared to the overall sample, 
but we have not analyzed the data yet to examine this. It was our general impres- 
sion, however, that the first 50 to 60 percent of those located were in relatively 
more positive circumstances. Nevertheless, it was very hard to actually locate and 
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contact families or former students who had simply moved away, and these subjects 
were often in very positive life circumstances. 

It should be noted that subjects in prison or recently in prison were not difficult to 
locate due to the directory assistance of the state and local systems. However, we 
did not survey states outside of Florida and Colorado unless we had a lead that a 
subject was in prison in a specific state. In a national FT study, tapping into the na- 
tional network computer system would be advisable. 

In contrast, when someone had a friend, relative, or community person who knew 
that former student was in college, they were usually eager to tell us where they 
thought the student was. I do not know what comparable networks there might be 
for students enrolled in colleges, but we only pursued those for whom we had a 
lead. 



Interviewer training 

Interviewers were trained by the project director using an interviewer manual, dem- 
onstrations, and role playing. Interviewers were required to conduct several pilot in- 
terviews and to tape record them. These audio tapes were reviewed by the project 
director who then provided feedback. Some interviewers were not hired after it was 
determined that they would be too difficult to train. Interviewers were largely hired 
upon recommendations from professionals in the community. Many interviewers did 
only a small number of interviews because they found it too difficult to schedule an 
interview or had too many interviewees not show up. The completed interviews were 
turned into the local coordinator who checked only the clarity of handwriting and 
sentences. 



The interview instrument 

An interview instrument in the Head Start Study was set up in questionnaire format 
and was the major methodology used to gather the data. As indicated, the inter- 
views were conducted in person. With individuals who may have difficulty in com- 
prehension or establishing rapport, the interviews are typically conducted in person. 
The content areas for the interview questions regarding the subjects included: 

1. family background from childhood to the present, including education, em- 
ployment, family composition, type of household, and perceptions of parents’ 
attitudes; 

2. current family status, including marriage, children, living at home or else- 
where: 

3. experiences and achievement in school, work, child-rearing, and the commu- 
nity including contributions to the community, citizenship, and delinquency 
or criminal activity; 

4. economic sources of support including self, family, government, other; 

5. attitudes toward self, work, education, children: 
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6. perceived sources of influence. Including family, school, and other experi- 
ences; and 

7. future goals and plans. 

Over one half of the questions reflect content from 1, 2, 3, and 4 above. These ques- 
tions were designed using methodology previously developed and employed with 
adolescents and young adults over the last ten years In ongoing long-term studies 
where the long-term effectiveness of High/Scope’s educational programs have been 
examined. The other related studies include a follow-up assessment of High/ 
Scope’s former Perry Preschool children, at ages 15, 19, and 28 years, and the long- 
term follow-up assessment of former Head Start children as young adults. Over the 
years, the content and focus of the items, formats, and survey methods have been 
designed based on: reviews of the relevant theoretical and empirical research; find- 
ings obtained from ongoing research at High/Scope, e.g., Berreuta-Clement, 
Schweinhart, Barnett, Epstein, and Welkart (1984); consultation with researchers 
from University of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research (ISR); and from pilot 
work we have conducted specifically for each study. 

To evaluate subjects’ comprehension of the Interview items for the Head Start 
study, the interview instrument was piloted with approximately 50 pilot subjects 
and subsequently refined. The final instrument, with newly developed items and 
revised items, was then piloted with additional pilot subjects. Revision of the con- 
tent and format of the items were then finalized. 

The major research questions of interest in the Head Start study include whether 
or not the Head Start program, and the High/Scope model In particular. Influenced 
subjects’ later situations and behaviors, particularly in the areas of educational 
level, employment, or economic self sufficiency. 



Records Data Collection 

Records data are also important to collect, to provide some external, independent 
data sources in addition to the self-report data gathered in interviews. Such infor- 
mation is also useful for a cost-benefit analysis as conducted in the Perry Preschool 
study. In that study, analyses of the data indicated that attending preschool was 
more cost-effective in the long run in terms of less actual costs in criminal activity 
and economic independence. For the present Head Start long-term study, this In- 
formation is being collected within a fairly narrow time frame so that subjects could 
be compared within the same time frame. 



Educational records 

In the Head Start long-term study, we are just completing the collection of educa- 
tional records data, including all school records from kindergarten through high 
school, and for the majority of subjects, any postsecondary records, including GED, 
adult education, college and technical courses and degrees up through to the 
present, early 1991. School districts, including out-of-town districts, have provided 
the Information. The Department of Education in Florida has coordinated a state- 
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wide search of student records to achieve the postsecondary assessment. We will 
also pursue out-of-state education, but this Is not finalized. Signed informed con 
sent was required to access school records Information. 



Criminal records 

Basic criminal records information is generally open to the public, but cooperation 
is necessary with local and state court personnel to get information from records or 
computer systems. We have not been able to secure computer printouts that were 
complete at the state level without prohibitive cost as yet, but this may still work 
out. For a national FT level study, the federal computer system should be the major 
information sources, although some levels of criminal activity will not generally be 
forwarded to that level. The local records are sufficient for criminal activity in the 
county or region, but this does not include crimes committed elsewhere. 



Public assistance records 

Data collected from records of AFDC, food stamps, and other sources of public as- 
sistance data collection are still underway in both sites, but will soon be completed. 
Signed informed consent is required to access these records data. 



Summary of Key Issues Regarding Feasibility of FT Follow- 
up Research 

There are several major methodological issues to be examined in determining the 
feasibility of a national follow-up. Follow Through Study: 

1 . Selection of Sites. Evidence of adequate FT program model implementation 
and sufficient lists of students and other background data on students 
should be two major considerations in model and site selections. 

2. Selecting Follow Through and Comparison Groups. The criteria should take 
into account the representativeness of the groups at the program and site 
level if generalizations are to be made at that level. Sampling experts should 
be consulted for technical assistance. An alternative would be a national 
random sample generated to make generalizations of Follow Through with- 
out regard to program model site effects. 

3. Finding Former Students. There are location challenges in trying to find sub- 
jects who have not been tracked as in planned longitudinal research. How- 
ever, even in low-income neighborhoods, it is feasible, using well-known 
strategies and as well as strategies High/Scope implemented, e.g., setting 
up community resource networks. 

4. Interviewing Subjects. There are very difficult challenges in gaining subjects’ 
interest, trust, and following through with scheduled interviews. Although 
subject alternates are possible for the comparison group, the response rate 
is really based on the overall pool to be searched for. Young adults in this 
transitional age group and lower-economic families are very mobile, have 
busy, often unstable circumstances, and/or are trying to avoid people they 
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do not know who may be from the welfare department, police, or bill collec- 
tors. Although the Head Start study was conducted over a three-year period, 
a two-year period Is feasible. Strategies have been identified to reach a 
highly representativeness interview response rate. However, a FT national, 
multi-site study would be expensive if done with a large sample over many 
sites. Interviewing parents and former/present FT staff is very feasible given 
that, compared to younger adults, they are easier to locate and tend to be 
less mobile once they are located. 

5. Records Data. The availability and collection of records data, i.e., school, 
criminal, and public assistance records is challenging because some Infor- 
mation in files has been deleted, completely destroyed, or has been summa- 
rized to a very minimal level. Some data might be available from some FT 
program sponsors, which would cut down on the expenses and limitations 
of totally new records data collection on site. 

6. Costs for a Multi-site Study. For the Head Start study, High/Scope was able 
to conduct the subject location and interview data collection at two major 
sites for what amounts to approximately $500 per subject This includes a 
considerable amount of donated time by various administrators and staff at 
High/Scope and the sites. For a multi-site FT study, there should also be a 
coordinating center to ensure common procedures across many sites. It is 
estimated that a multi-site study larger them High/Scope’s study would be 
more costly to organize and implement. Costs for records data collection 
also need serious consideration. 



Estimated costs for a multi-site Follow Through study 

The cost estimates for a multi-site, follow-up FT study are based on developing, 
conducting, and analyzing the data for approximately 600 final study subjects. In 
general, we estimate the following per-subject costs: 

Location and interviewing phase: $800 per subject 

(Location and interview phase would include some staff at the Coordinating 
Center, employment and travel of the Project Director, all Local Study Coor- 
dinators, locators, interviewers, and interviewees and institutional over- 
head.) 

Coding, entering, and analyzing interview data: $200 per subject 

Records data collection: $250 per subject 

Coding, entering, and analyzing of records data: $200 per subject 



Given the projected 5,000 FT subjects for the national Follow Through Follow-up 
Study, it is thus estimated that the study would cost $7.25 million. If some per- 
centage of parents and teachers are interviewed, for example, 2,500, the costs for 
interviewing, coding, entering and analyzing the data would be approximately 
$1,000 per subject or $2.5 million, in total, although this is harder to estimate. The 
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study would appear to cost In the $8 to $10 million dollars range, although It may 
be more expensive depending on the main contractor and any subcontractors that 
would be necessary to launch the study at a national level. 
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In order to help provide Information essential to educational policy makers, plan- 
ners, and local schools as they strive to reach the goals outlined by the President’s 
Education Summit, we recommend that the Department of Education conduct a 
long-term Review of the Follow Through Program. Specifically, we recommend that 
the Department of Education take a leadership role, that would also Involve the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services and the Department of Labor In planning 
and conducting a comprehensive, coherent set of follow-up studies of Follow 
Through. These studies could provide a basis for fundamentally altering the organi- 
zation of services for low Income three to nine year-olds in the United States. 

The timing of this proposed review Is critical for two reasons: (1) the information is 
needed now, and (2) the data sources needed for such a review are available now, 
but they are disappearing. We know for example that graduates of the Follow 
Through program — as well as their parents, teachers, and counselors — can be lo- 
cated (Oden, 1991) but the task becomes more difficult as time passes and the 
graduates get older and more dispersed and as teachers, counselors, and other in- 
formants and parti clpants retire or otherwise leave their jobs. We also know that a 
great deal of Information Is available with program sponsors as well as with local 
projects, but records are gradually being destroyed and discarded, computer data 
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tapes are aging and those tapes are becoming less readily interpretable. In short, 
now is the time to conduct a Follow Through Review. 



Background 

Project Head Start, funded under the Economic Opportunity Act, was introduced in 
the summer of 1965 as an experimental, summer program of comprehensive ser- 
vices to children. When end-of-kindergarten follow-up studies of first summer Head 
Start graduates suggested that some of the achievement test gains that the children 
made during the first summer were subsequently lost during kindergarten (Wolf & 
Stein, 1966), President Johnson requested a program that would preserve and ex- 
tend the gains of Head Start. Like Head Start, this Follow Through program was to 
provide comprehensive services; it was to do so for early elementary school children 
who had graduated from a Head Start or similar preschool program. 

The federal budget revisions of FY 1968 brought major reductions in a number of 
Great Society programs including a decrease in the Follow Through budget from 
$120 million to $15 million. At that time, the conception of Follow Through was 
changed from that of a large, operational program to a developmental or experimen- 
tal program that would enable learning more about the outcomes which compre- 
hensive services combined with different curricula and teaching strategies might 
have with young, poor children. A program and research approach termed planned 
variation, in which local projects were associated with institutions that had devel- 
oped promising approaches for the education of young children, was prepared for 
Follow Through and put into place in the fall of 1968 (Egbert, April 1973). 

Comprehensive services within Follow Through included instruction; medical, den- 
tal, nutrition, social, and psychological services to children; and parent education. 
In addition to parent education. Follow Through sought to have parents participate 
through service as advisory committee members as well as being classroom, health, 
social service, and parent aides. Parents were encouraged, through home visits and 
the provision of parent rooms as well as by frequent socials and coffees, to trust 
their schools as well as to be present in them. Parents were encouraged to take 
more control of their own lives as well as the education and care of their children. 

Like Head Start, Follow Through was authorized under the Economic Opportunity 
Act, but program operation was delegated from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO) to the Office of Education within the Department of Health Education and 
Welfare (DHEW). Follow Through funding grew rapidly during the first three years. 
Program funding leveled off during the initial research and evaluation period and 
then decreased. Although Follow Through has continued as a program, its funding ' 
has decreased, in constant dollars, to less than ten percent of what it once was. 

Numerous federal, state, and both public and private local agencies participated in 
Follow Through. Among others, this included state education and economic oppor- 
tunity offices, local school districts, private schools, medical and dental clinics, 
universities, community and health agencies, and regional educational laborato- 
ries. 

Graduates of the Follow Through program are now young adults, and it is possible 
to study indicators of the quality of life that they are experiencing. Among these in- 
dicators are the education that they pursued and the success that they experienced 
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in their education; the frequency of early school leaving, delinquency, and arrests; 
and their employment and health status. 



Potential Value of the Proposed Follow Through Review 

Political, educational, and business leaders at national, state, and local levels are 
seeking ways to improve the education of America’s children and youth. Diverse ef- 
forts range from revisions of school curricula, to changes in the decision making 
structure within and among schools, to changes in instructional methodology. 
These reform efforts are both well intentioned and based on rational interpretations 
of child development and education; nevertheless, they all suffer from the gaps that 
currently exist in our knowledge about the long lasting effects of various early el- 
ementary and preschool programs — effects on the children who were enrolled in 
those programs and on the adults (teachers, aides, parents, and others) who 
worked with them as well as on the schools and other institutions. Ultimately, the 
efforts of research about the Follow Through program and its graduates could re- 
sult in improved educational programs for young students. This is not to suggest 
that this research would, or should, produce a single formula. Rather, the intent of 
the research would be to help us be as informed as possible about the variety of 
long term outcomes of early elementaiy education. 

Information gained from a Follow Through review could be especially useful to 
AMERICA 2000 on at least six dimensions. 

1. Choice. As perhaps no other educational experience. Follow Through offered 
the parents and school-site professionals the opportunity to make informed 
program choices. A thorough, prompt follow-up review of Follow Through 
could provide extensive information about program variation possible at the 
elementaiy school site level. This information should assist parents in mak- 
ing informed choices for their children. 

2. The First 535+ New American Schools. Many of the first 535+ New American 
Schools should be elementaiy schools. Those who plan these schools would 
benefit substantially from information produced in a major Follow Through 
review. Such a review could provide information about program outcomes, 
parent involvement, teacher development, site-based leadership, and other 
crucial aspects of program planning and evaluation. 

3. The School As the Site of Reform. Follow Through projects provided both 
education and comprehensive services under local, site-based leadership 
with parent involvement. Follow-up studies of how this influenced project 
service and human outcomes can inform those working with the schools as 
the site of reform. 

4. Promote Parents' Role in Their Children’s Learning. Parent involvement, in- 
cluding involvement in their children’s learning, has been one of Follow 
Through’s most prominent features. Some sponsors have been particularly 
strong in this emphasis. A Follow Through review could both identity effec- 
tive procedures and provide information on the overall effectiveness of these 
attempts. 
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5. American Achievement Tests. Third grade achievement test information is 
available on thousands of Follow Through graduates. Examination of these 
scores against later school and non-school performance could give useful 
guidance to those responsible for developing the American Achievement 
Tests. 



6. Prepare Report Cards That Report Student Performance. Follow Through pro- 
gram sponsors have had extensive experience in developing novel and use- 
ful reporting formats. Because program emphases differ depending on the 
program approach, having varied reporting formats also is important. 

The Follow Through Program provides an ideal opportunity to study the long term 
effects of various approaches to educating young children. The Follow Through 
sponsors, projects, and children present the largest sets of projects, schools, and 
children on which data are available. In some instances, a great deal of program 
process Information also is available on these projects. 

A well-designed, coherent set of studies about Follow Through could enable policy 
makers, planners, and local education leaders to improve dramatically the quality 
and organization of services for low income, three to nine year-olds in the United 
States. Positive data could argue for 

• increased coordination of educational, health, and social services. 

• greater local, including site level, leadership in choice of education approach 
and control of services. 



• increased emphasis on employment of parents in the education, health, and 
social services process. 

• better coordination of, or a single local manager of. Head Start and early 
grade programs. 

• improved state coordination of higher education resources and early child- 
hood/early grade service providers. 



Follow Through Program Review Opportunities 

A single major evaluation of the Follow Through program was reported in 1977 
(Stebbins, et al.). Several critiques of the evaluation and critiques of the critiques 
appeared over the next few years (e.g., Haney, 1977; House, et al., 1978; Kennedy, 
1978; Bereiter & Kurland, 1981-82). A number of smaller scale evaluations also 
were completed (Egbert, 1991). Through the years, in addition to the national 
evaluation efforts, several follow-up studies have been conducted by program spon- 
sors and others (Becker & Gersten, 1982; Clark, 1975; Gersten, Camine, & 

Keating, 1984; Cloud, Rentfrow, & Hildebrandt, 1980; Olmstead, 1987). These 
studies generally have found greater school persistence and fewer dropouts among 
Follow Through graduates than among comparison groups. Some integrative analy- 
ses also have been reported (Rhine, 1981; Wang & Walberg, undated; Wang & 
Ramp, 1987). No systematic follow-up work has yet been completed however. 
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Present knowledge about long term outcomes of early elementary education is as 
limited as our knowledge would be about long term social and behavioral as well as 
academic outcomes of the preschool education of disadvantaged children if we did 
not have the information from the Perry Preschool Project (Berreuta-Clement, et al. 
1984). The results from the Perry Project consistently show that many critical out- 
comes of early intervention programs cannot be identified until the students are 
much older. In fact, researchers and preschool educators are continuing to gain 
more and more useful information as each succeeding set of data on Perry gradu- 
ates is gathered and reported. The proposed Review of Follow Through would ad- 
dress many of the issues for elementary educators that the Perry Preschool Project 
addresses for preschool educators. (Congressman Kildee raised this issue during a 
hearing on the reauthorization of Follow Through.) 

Students who entered Follow Through in 1971 are approximately 25 years of age. It 
seems appropriate that we conduct follow-up studies with them as well as with par- 
ents, teachers, schools, projects, and program sponsors to investigate what effects, 
if any, the program had on children, families, and other human and institutional 
participants. Conducting the proposed review will be very complex. Only through 
thoughtful communication between researchers, interviewers, program sponsors, 
parents, students, school officials, and government agencies can the effort succeed. 
However, the results should dramatically increase our knowledge of elementary 
education and provide the basis for improving educational opportunities for all 
children. 



Issues That Should Be Considered in the Follow Through 
Review 

Based on the papers presented and the ensuing discussions at the OERI February 
21-22, 1991, Follow Through Review Conference, we recommend that: 

• Immediate and comprehensive steps be taken to identify, assemble, and pre- 
serve the Follow Through data base that now remains with sponsors, local 
projects, evaluators, and the Department of Education. 

• An extensive long term follow-up review — made up of a number of smaller, 
focused studies rather them a single, large-scale study be conducted of Fol- 
low Through. The review should feature studies that use a variety of quanti- 
tative and qualitative approaches. The studies should be designed to answer 
such questions as the following. 

1. How are the Follow Through students doing as young adults? 

a. Frequency of placement in expensive remediation/special education pro- 
grams 

b. Frequency of high school graduation and GED completion 

c. Frequency of post-secondary education 

d. Employed/not employed 

e. Self-supporting/not self-supporting 

f. Juvenile and adult delinquency, e.g.. arrested/not arrested 

g. Healthy /not healthy 
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Providing information about these questions will involve several studies of Follow 
Through graduates. Some of the studies might include comparison groups; others 
might compare Follow Through graduates with national trends; still others should 
be case studies in which intervening experiences are examined in some detail. 

Some of the studies should focus on major cities; others might consider rural ar- 
eas. Consideration should be given to special populations, e.g.. Native Americans 
on reservations. 

2. What remains of the principle Follow Through components? 

a. School coordinated comprehensive services 

b. Community-school Integration 

c. Professional training/inservice education 

Community case studies could be a primary source of information for these in- 
quires. Those who served as program sponsors might be especially qualified to pro- 
vide leadership for these studies. 

3. What were long term Impacts on teachers from Follow Through’s teacher re- 
newal strategy? 

a. Continued service 

b. Advancement in profession 

c. Nature of classroom organization and Instructional processes 

d. Beliefs about learning and teaching 

4. What were some of the long term Impacts on parents of Follow Through’s 
parent involvement, parent education, and parent empowerment efforts? 

a. Vocation/socioeconomic status 

b. Community leadership roles 

c. Parenting/grandparenting practices 

d. Support for schools and other social institutions 

5. What have we learned from other research about young children that will 
help guide the Follow Through Review? 

Places to begin: 

a. Werner and Smith, Vulnerable But Invincible 

b. Lazar, et al„ The Persistence of Pre-school Effects:.. 

c. Walberg, Syntheses of research on teaching, in Handbook of Research on 

Teaching 

6. Why were the within-sponsor variations so great? What happens if the 
school is considered the unit of intervention? 

7. In what ways and why has Follow Through influenced other Federal pro- 
grams, e.g.. Chapter 1, National Diffusion Network? 



Suggested Next Steps 

A coherent, comprehensive set of follow-up studies of the nature suggested requires 
that the Department of Education assume the lead role in: 

1. establishing initial priorities and creating a tentative list of study areas; 
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2. securing cooperation from Department of Education programs that would 
both contribute to the research and participate in needed program changes 
if findings support the need for changes: and 

3. securing cooperation from Department of Health and Human Services and 
Department of Labor programs that would both contribute to the research 
and participate in needed program changes if findings support the need for 
changes. 

The Office of Educational Research and Improvement recommends that the Depart- 
ment of Education proceed with a Follow Through Review. The first phase of such a 
Review should involve activities such as: 

1. establishing an initial research plan; 

2. meeting with affected Department of Education assistant secretaries and the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation at the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the Assistant Secretary for Planning at the 
Department of Labor to describe the opportunity provided by a Follow 
Through Review as well as for the purpose of getting ideas and setting pri- 
orities that would encourage and facilitate participation; 

3. commissioning papers and studies that would provide information needed 
for proposing next steps, e.g., consolidating what is already known about 
research with early elementary children, and learning what sorts of data are 
available at Follow Through, sponsor, and site levels (The paper written by 
Oden is an example of the papers that might be commissioned. Others that 
should be included are a comprehensive review of studies of effective prac- 
tices with young, poor children such as the one suggested by Walberg in the 
February 21 meeting.): and 

4. preparing a report that contains recommendations for the remainder of the 
review. This report should be prepared by September 1, 1992. 

Current political and educational reform efforts demand more comprehensive 
knowledge about various types of elementary school programs. At this time our 
best opportunity to gain this essential information lies in designing and conducting 
a coherent set of follow-up studies of the Follow Through Program. Through such 
comprehensive follow-up studies we should find answers to fill critical gaps in our 
current understanding of elementary school programs. 
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